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The warm sunlight will playful be; 
*Twill cheer your heart—it did for me— 
The winds will rustle through the trees, 
Leaves flutter and dance with every breeze; 
A noisy jay may scream at you, 

A squirrel may drop a nut or two, 

A hawk may soar high overhead 

To seek for moles that lie abed; 

Then, smells—from grapes upon the vine, 
Spicewood, sassafras and woodbine,— 
And flaming colors, where’er you look, 
Will lure you on like a story-book. 


—Hiupa CLARK FAIRCHILD 
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s Still the ves bestest Mother 


Join the American Red Cross 


Above: St. John’s Church, Union Town- 
ship, near Meadville, Pa. 
(The Centennial of this historic congre- 
gation was celebrated this month) 


Below: The Rev. W. H. Kerschner, pastor 
since Jan. 1, 1914. 
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RELIGION IN HUMAN LIVING 


(Continued) 
TE 


In their study of the Normative Psy- 
chology of Religion (Crowell), by Henry 
N. Wieman and Regina Westeott-Wi ieman, 
the authors find “the chief concern of 
man” to be “the maintenance and growth 
of meaning in the world.” The elements of 
growth are: “suggestion, habit, and the 
unconscious.” “The characteristic founda- 
tion for religious development is laid by 
the ingression of suggestion from distinc- 
tive religious sources and by the develop- 
ment from these suggestions of habits 
which may function creatively in the ac- 
cumulation of religious meaning.” “The 
beginnings of the growth of religion are 
the beginnings of all growth.” Religion 
cannot be imparted, nor can it be either 
learned or lost. It simply grows “as the 
search for value grows.” This, of course, 
does not preclude specific instruction in the 
field of religion. It develops normatively 
in childhood, youth, maturity, and old age, 
and assumes the form ofa “personal phil- 
osophy of religion,” which cannot be stereo- 
typed, the materials for which are pro- 
vided by social conditions and by human 
nature itself. Its process comes by the 
growth of ideas, acquired initiation in ex- 
perience, experimental living, building 
themselves into “a hierarchy “of values,” 
leading to the discovery of God. “A work- 
ing philosophy of religion, developed 
through a transcendental viewpoint, is 
realistic while still being creative; it is 
tested while being unbound. It furthers 
unlimited progression in religious living 
and in the development of that body of 
concepts which guides it.” 

As personality becomes integrated, the 
process may be promoted by principles 
which our authors define with clarity and 
to which the average human being reacts 
because of their validation in experience. 
Thus “maturity and the early years beyond 
should be the richest of all life.” (To this 
I, at three score and ten, would extend the 
period defined.) 

But religion is not only personally de- 
veloped. It finds “intimate associations” 
in society, in friendships, in co-operative 
groups, fellowships, and brotherhoods, in 
marriage, in the family, and thus enlarges 
upon itself. 

“Religious living today,” however, “is þe- 
set with a number of problems that are 
acute and fundamental.” They relate to 
religious behavior, which may be appraised 


by certain norms: the worthfulness of 
one’s objective; the completeness and effi- 
ciency of one’s loyalty; its sensitivity in 
discriminating values in concrete situa- 
tions; its progressiveness as it seeks higher 
values, and finally “the degree to which 
loyalty pervades and shapes “society. ig 

Many common personal problems have 
religious significance. They generally 
focus around belief or beliefs. The place 
of religion in codes of living, the conflict 
of loyalties, when “two or more values are 
striving for first place in devotion,” call 
for the “clarifying and vivifying” or “the 
value held to be supremely worthful.” 
“Having pledged undivided devotion to 
The Highest, it becomes of moment to be 
guided by that Highest and to know how 
that guidance comes.” The discussion of 
these problems by our authors would fur- 
nish many of the kind of personal sermons 
which our people need today. 


Psychotherapy has its place in religion. 
Every mother uses it — we all do. But 
“there need be no fear that psychotherapy 
will ever take the place of religion, GEPRE 
very nature of religion,” however, “makes 
it inevitable that ministration to human 
ills and disorders grow up as one of its 
functions,” and the religious worker can 
learn from psychotherapy. Indeed there 
are some needed changes in the ministry 
of religion: “much of religion is under 
bondage of concepts, techniques, and plans 
no longer true,” and true religion has a 
great contribution on its part to make to 
psychotherapy. 


The chapter on the art of counseling is 
of immense pedagogical value. The coun- 
selor’s “chief test for himself is that he 
make himself progressively unnecessary to 
those who seek his aid.” All counseling 
may become more effective and more sound 
under the influence of religious ministry. 
This leads us on to “Religious Education,” 
which is defined as “the awakening of a 
dynamic loyalty to God.” Religious leader- 
ship is treated as a vocation and its 
grounds searchingly defined. “The fune- 
tion of religious leadership peculiar to to- 
day is that of keeping religion in the pro- 
cess of reconstruction which this age re- 
quires.” 

The Church is given a chapter which 
might well be in the hands of every con- 
sistory, synod or vestry. Its present-day 
problems are set forth with profound in- 
sight. 

ee we have “Religion Shaping His- 
tory”: religion in the economic process; 


God in the economie process; and the 
Church in the service of God in the eco- 
nomie process. Reverting back to the in- 
dividual: “the man who chooses to live for 
God as growth of meaning (bold face mine) 
will have an undying zest which arises out 
of disaster as well as fulfillment.” “His 
chief end will be the promotion of that 
growth in richness of the world’s meaning 
which all men may share and to which all 
may contribute.” “He will see that all 
man’s life is failure, and all is success, so 
long as he renders his uttermost devotion 
to God.” ‘ 

There is a nobility about this book that 
carries me back to the days of fifty years 
ago when I hung on the words of James 
Martineau, — so much so that I almost 
shrink from the criticism that I am sup- 
posed to inelude in a review. 

In the sphere of psychology and ethies, 
Doctor and Mrs. Wieman leave little to be 
desired, but when they take us into the 
field of philosophized theology, they seem 
less at home, and, as I observed in my first 
review, their attempt at “orientation in 
religious living” seemed limited by their 
definition of God. Indeed I almost wonder 
if they might not have been more helpful 
Be they had not attempted the definition 
and had left those whom they guide in hu- 
man living to reach their own conception 
of the Infinite, for, as a matter of fact, 
in these latter years I have found myself 
less and less inclined to define and more 
and more to feel, less concerned with be- 
lief, as they are, and more and more with 
faith. 

Both homiletically and pedagogically 
this book would afford the preacher many 
months of study, thought, and help in min- 
istration and preaching. 

—Charles S. Macfarland. 


“Liberty Today,” by C. E. M. Joad (E. 
P. Dutton and Co.), is a timely volume, 
describing and analyzing the attack on lib- 
erty in the contemporary world and then 
coming to its defense by restating the case 
in the language and under the light of 
today—a brilliant, convincing, and persu- 
asive study. i 

“The Future Life,” by F. A. M. Spencer 
(Harper and Bros.), is both a history and 
an interpretation of immortality, appealing 
to heart, mind, and spirit with conviction. 

“Sermons on Old Testament Heroes,” by 
Clarence E. Macartney (Cokesbury Press), 
is characterized by the author’s gift of 
character — analysis and likewise by his 
plenary theory of Biblical inspiration. 


FOVR - HVNDRED YEARS 


“A AN PRINTED: ENGLISH: BIBLE V 


ISN 


The Making of the English Bible, I. 


W. D. SCHERMERHORN, D.D., LL.D. 


- Professor of Church History, Garrett Biblical Institute 


There was a stirring of life in the liter- 
ary world of the seventh century. The 
Venerable Bede, (died 735), the earliest 
writer of the history of the English 
Church, is our authority for the work of 
Caedmon (died 680) who is said to have 


been a timid youth of noble birth but 
lowly service. Having fled from a feast 
in sheer terror lest he should be asked, as 
the custom was, to take his turn at sing- 
ing an original song, he heard a heavenly 
voice calling upon him to sing. “What 


shall I sing?” he asked; and the messen- 
ger answered, “Sing the beginning of- 
created things.” Responding as best h 
could to this invitation he found hi 
the possessor of a divine gift of pi 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN OUR UNITED 
CHURCH 


Several timely and well-worded articles have appeared 
in these columns recently bearing on the significance of 
Christian Education and challenging persons of means to 
make special gifts for this cause and urging pastors to solicit 
such gifts by bequest, annuity or direct contribution. Read- 
ers of these articles may have felt some impulse to respond, 
but that impulse may have been stayed by the thought that 
the negotiations incident to the merger of our Boards re- 
sponsible for Christian Education are in process and that 
the time may not be opportune. “TIl wait until the merger 
operations are completed to do something about it,” may be 
the thought that occurs to one who thinks of making a gift 
or bequest, or to a pastor who thinks of persons who should 
do so. 

No one should hesitate on this account to make a gift 
now to the work of Christian Education or to mention the 
appropriate Board in a will or in a codicil. In the years 
that lie just ahead of us and on into the future Christian 
Education in the Evangelical and Reformed Church will 
take on increasing significance. Right now the Board of 
Religious Education and other immediately related agencies 
of the former Evangelical Synod and the Board of Christian 
Education of the former Reformed Church are cooperating 
intimately at many points of their program and laying 
foundations for the complete unification of their programs 
of activity in one forward-looking enterprise. A gift to 
either of the boards concerned made now will be a gift to 
the combined and improved work. All resources, financial 
and personal, will be pooled and invested in a common task. 


The training of Christian leaders for the local Church, 
the nurture of Christian home life, the promotion of Sun- 
day, weekday and vacation schools, the fostering of the 
religious life among students, the direction of young people’s 
work throughout the Church—all these and other branches 
of Christian Education are in need of more competent direc- 
tion and more adequate financial support than the available 
channels of income provide. 
Church to do its duty more fully along these lines, be as- 
sured that any gift you make will not be jeopardized, but 
rather its effectiveness will be multiplied by the completion 
of the merger activities which are now in process between 
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If you want to help your. 
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the educational agencies of the two portions of our united 
Church. Have you the means to make a gift now? Would 
you be willing to include this cause in the provisions of your 
will? Is there any other way in which you might contribute 
to the vital and challenging enterprise of Christian Educa- 
tion? Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education, will welcome any inquiries 
or suggestions. —ALFRED NEVIN SAYRES. 


Lansdale, Pa. 
x xX x 


PROPERLY BRANDED 


Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, co-author of the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact, who has been Secretary of State, Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’, and a Justice of the 
World Court, has made the following statement: “Person- 
ally, I do not think that Italy had or has any grounds 
whatever to make war on Ethiopia. It is apparently nothing 
but a land-grabbing scheme. Ethiopia has as much right to 
political independence and territorial integrity as Italy has, 
and if the highly developed large Nations or first class 
Powers do not respect the independence and territory of 
those countries less advanced in civilization, then the world 
is reverting to brute force.” 

Coming from such a source, this may be viewed as a 
truly authoritative declaration. We believe it expresses 
what is in the minds and hearts of the great majority of the 
American people. It should sadden every heart to think 
of what Mussolini is doing in the name of what he calls 
“civilization,” against what he calls “a barbarian nation,” 
which has no rights that a civilized nation is bound to re- 
spect. The preposterous claim that Italy is using necessary 
disciplinary measures or is engaging in a war of “‘self- 
defence,” is sickening. Perhaps we should not be surprised 
when dictators turn out to be red-handed murderers, no 
matter what their professions of peace. Has it not always 
been so? 

It is obvious, as the New York Times says, that “Mus- 
solini is for ‘the old order,’ the older and more ruthless the 
better. For him war is waged for the sake of ‘booty.’ He 
even revives the ideas and some of the phrases of the former 
German war lords. Other nations are trying to ‘suffocate’ 
Italy, as they once were trying to draw an iron ring around 
Germany. The whole speech by Mussolini, through which 
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runs a tone of brutality, is a reincarnation of the doctrine 
that force is the only means of settling a dispute between 
countries, and that the weak everywhere must make room 
for the strong. Against this whole system, a civilized world 
thought that it had created a new one wherein reason 
should prevail over force, justice over greed, and collective 
decisions over arbitrary and selfish demands. The two 
systems are now openly in collision. One or the other must 
give way. Mussolini has denied the League of Nations and 
challenged it to what is virtually a struggle for life. If the 
League rescinds its action against Italy or fails to apply 
sanctions of the covenant to a nation admittedly an aggres- 
sor, resolved to start out on a war of conquest, the result 
cannot be in great doubt. The League, in that case, may 
still have a name to live, but, in practical effect, it will have 
committed suicide.” 

Of course, we were told on high authority at the meeting 
of the Eastern Synod last May, that the League of Nations 
has long since been dead and buried; but recently this re- 
markable “corpse” has given evidence of amazing vitality 
and may still demonstrate its effectiveness. It should be 
a solemnizing thought to Americans, however, that the 
League is far weaker than it would be if a certain great 
Republic had not refused to take its place at the council 
table, and to bear its full share of the responsibility in- 
volved. There are some who do not question at all that 
even a fire-eater like Il Duce would have been prevented 
from raining death upon helpless women and children if 
all the nations were united in the League. 
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ATTENTION! BOOK NUMBER CONTEST 


The MEssENGER’S annual Book Number will be issued on 
November 28, and we aim once more to feature the con- 
test which has aroused so much interest among our readers 
in recent years. We desire to publish again a few letters 
from the men and women of the big MEssENGER family 
which tell us in YOUR way, and from YOUR point of 
view, WHAT BOOK YOU HAVE READ DURING 
THE PAST YEAR VDHATSYOU HAVE ENIOYED 
THE;MOST,-THAT HAS HEPPED YOU MOS. 
AND THAT YOU WOULD MOST LIKE. OTHERS 
TO READ. The MEssENGER offers a prize of $5 for the 
best letter of NOT MORE THAN 200 WORDS on the 
above suggestion. Books will be given to the writers of the 
letters ranking second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth. All 
such letters must be in the Editor’s office by November 12. 
(Name of titles, authors and publishers must be given at 
the top, but will not be counted in the 200 words.) Write 
plainly on one side of a sheet and give an assumed name to 
your article, giving your name and address on a separate 
sheet. Will you, in this way, help to “pass on” the best 
books to other readers? There are many who say that they 
have been inspired to read good books by the suggestions in 
this Book Contest in the MESSENGER. The time is short. 
Won’t you do it at once? We greatly covet your co- 
operation—and do it within 200 words! 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE POOR 


Mr. William Feather was recently moved to philosophize 
on the 5-and-10 cent stores. Visits to these busy emporiums 
had impressed him with the “patience and even temper” for 
which the salespeople are notable. The girls in these stores 
indulge in no selling talk, he says. They merely stand and 
wait, and how patiently they wait while customers fumble 
in their pocketbooks for nickels and dimes! Perhaps you 
have also noted how much good temper is required by those 
who serve and by many who trade in these marts of the 
people. Here is a little picture painted by Mr. Feather, 
which we are happy to pass on as an illustration of the 
pleasures of the plain people, of whom Abraham Lincoln 
said that the Lord must have loved them, because he made 
so many of them: “The 10-cent stores are a paradise to 
those poor women who crave to indulge their passion for 
shopping. With a dollar one can have an orgy in a 10-cent 
store. All customers are equal in the eyes of the sales 
clerks. Here is perfect democracy. There are no favorite 
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customers. One can buy as extravagantly as the other— 
the woman with a shawl over her head will probably out- 
spend the woman in furs. During a recent visit I saw an. 
awkward workman fill his pockets with cheap presents for 
his children—a top, a cloth doll, a rubber ball, a squawking 
clown, a set of ‘jacks’, a yard of red ribbon, an artificial 
rose, and a couple of goldfish. Speaking of reception com- 
mittees and heroes returning from the battle front, how 
would you like to have been in that fellow’s shoes when he 
arrived home that Saturday afternoon?” Well, it is quite 
probable that the gratitude shown by the recipients of these 
little gifts was far more enthusiastic than that usually re- 
vealed by the sons and daughters of wealth over the receipt 
of silks or diamonds. 
* x 
KINGDOM OF GOD PARABLES AND STORIES 
By “Now and Then” 
The Ill Saleswoman 


A saleswoman in a large department store was taken ill 
suddenly one night, and in the morning she called the man- 
ager of her department and said, “I am ill and cannot work 
today.” And her manager said, “I shall expect you to re- 
port for work.” And the saleswoman again said, “I am 
too ill to work today.” And the man said, “I said, ‘I shall 
expect you to report for work!” and hung up. 

And as the saleswoman could not afford to lose her job, 
even though she risked her life for it, she reported for 

work, but through the long day she could scarcely stand. 
And from time to time the department manager watched 
the woman during the day, ready to rebuke her if she were 
not at all times on her job. 

And the other saleswomen were very indignant at their 
manager, and before the store closed that afternoon, the 
General Manager had heard about the matter, and a few 
minutes before closing his messenger boy went and gave 
the saleswoman a sealed envelope, and as she opened the 
envelope she said to the saleswoman next to her, “Here is 
where I get the axe,” and she read the letter, and it read, 
“It affords me great pleasure to grant you a week’s vacation 
with full pay. S. Simon, Gn’l Mgr.” 

And it came to pass, in the course of time, that the man- 
ager of that department was taken suddenly very ill during 
the night, and in the morning he called the General Man- 
ager and said, “I am sick as a dog and cannot report for 
work today.” And the G. M. said, “I shall expect you to 
report for work.” And the man said, “But I can’t work. 
I am so sick I can scarcely stand.” And the G. M. said, 
“I told you that I shall expect you to report for work,” and 
hung up. 

And as the department manager also could not afford 
to lose his job, even though he risked his life for it, he re- 
ported, but most of the day he was in the rest room holding 
his head and groaning. And just before closing the G. M. 
called him to his private office. And a great fear fell upon 
the man, but he went. 

And the G. M. said, “Have a good day?” And the man 
said, “I have nearly died this day with this terrible pain in ~ 
my head and body.” And the G. M. said, “Do you remem- 
ber any incident like this ?”, and the man’s face became like 
scarlet, and his head sank low as he said, “I do.” 

And the G. M. said, “I should give you, also, a few days’ 
vacation, but I shall not do so, because I want this thing to 
be impressed upon you, for there are some men who must 
be taught by severe methods how to be decent. And I would 
advise you to become acquainted with the principles and 
practices of the ‘Sons and Daughters of the Kingdom,’ so 
that you may know that this store expects more from its 
department managers than just big sales.” 
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THE GAMBLING CRAZE 


In several small cities we visited recently, we noticed great 
crowds gathered in halls where gambling games were in 
progress, under the auspices of the American Legion. In 
another city, we noticed a large sign on the front of a 


Church which announced boldly: “Bingo here every bade = 


Ey 


night at 7.30.” This particular edifice was. a Roman Cath- 
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olic Church, but we have been informed that some Protes- 
tant Churches are not much better. Some time ago, a 
public official stated that gambling is necessary for certain 
types of people and that it is futile to try to suppress it. 
He did not add, however, that the Church of Christ should 
encourage it and profit by it. 

A University of Chicago professor has come forward 
with a proposition to legalize all forms of gambling as a 
means of suppressing crime, and he went so far as to assert 
that the legalizing of handbooks would be “the greatest step 
since the repeal of National Prohibition in the war against 
crime.” It seems that one can get almost any kind of ad- 
vice from professors which the human mind is able to con- 
ceive. 

In the Methodist Recorder (London) we are told that a 
new form of gambling is sweeping the Midlands like a 
plague. It appears that very much the same thing can be 
said about our own country, where new forms of gambling 
are being continually invented at the same time that old 
ones continue to be practiced. We do not believe that 
sensible people will be fooled into the idea that “crime can 
be suppressed by making the stepping-stones to crime re- 
spectable.” It is probably true that vice and crime will not 
be cured by police power; this is certainly true when the 
great mass of the people agree to treat the legalized liquor 
traffic and legalized gambling as respectable. No super- 
ficial processes will suppress crime. While it is the direct 
responsibility of officers of the law to suppress it, as long 
as there are laws against it, the obligation of the citizen 
is equally important. The New Orleans Christian Advo- 
cate is right in saying that we need to study our social 
responsibilities with reference to crime as well as to prop- 
erty; and that will call for the inauguration of an educa- 
tional program in which the Church must lead. Denuncia- 
tion is both unconvincing and ineffective. An evangelism 
that is stripped of all social obligation, if not utter folly, is 
certainly far short of the moral and social responsibilities 
of the Church. The suppression of vice, gambling and 
crime will require a combined attack of the moral and civic 
forces of the entire community, from which no officer of 
the law, no Church, and no citizen can be excused. Mean- 
while no quarter must be given to those who are bent upon 
“legalizing?” gambling and all other anti-social practices 


which cannot be legalized without sin. 
page ee 


ARE WE A CHRISTIAN NATION? 


On Tuesday evening, September 24, three friends and 
myself were in my camp along the Raystown branch of the 
Juniata River. It was a beautiful night, so quiet and peace- 
ful, the stars in the heavens shining in all their glory—a time 
and place where one seemed very close to God. My friend 
from Philadelphia had a radio in his car and said that he 
would turn it on and “listen in” on the great prize fight 
advertised for that evening. The first thing we heard was 
a cheering mob and the announcer stating the vast number 
of people present, including women as well as men, and 
high officers of our Government, from Cabinet officers and 
Governors down to Congressmen and Mayors. He did not 
mention any ministers of the Gospel, but I am wondering 
if there might not have been some of them present. 

In the face of the fact that there are millions of men, 
women and children on the relief rolls, and thousands who 
have not enough to eat, it strikes me that something is radi- 
cally wrong when so many would spend from $50 to $250 
for a seat to witness one of our fellow human beings, made 
in the image of God, beaten up in the way one of these 
fighters was. I could not help think that doubtless, on the 
next Lord’s Day, hundreds of these folks would go to the 
Lord’s Table and partake of the broken body and shed blood 
of our Lord and Saviour who gave His life on the Cross 
that we might have life eternal. These.same folks, no 
doubt, think an awful crime was committed when Christ 
was crucified upon the Cross. If that event had been adver- 
tised like this fight was and seats had been offered at similar 
prices, would some of these folks have paid to witness that 
awful tragedy? 

When one sees and hears a thing like this, it makes him 
wonder just how far we are from the age of the caveman. 


We profess to be followers of the lowly Nazarene, but it 
seems to me that when men and women pay to witness such 
a scene as this brutal fight, they are far from following our 
Master. One cannot imagine Him going to witness such a 
scene. I wonder if any of those present has ever heard of 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. Personally, I was 
simply disgusted with the radio report of this event, on 
which millions of dollars were spent, and I would not wit- 
ness such a scene under any circumstances. 

Surely professing Christians must do more than simply 
make a confession of faith if we hope to make our coun- 
try a Christian nation, in fact as well as in name. We must 
live and act more entirely as Christ did when He was on 


the earth. —An Elder. 
* Ok Ox 

“IS THE CHURCH PAPER BOUND TO PASS 
AWAY?” 


The coming Lord’s Day has been designated by our 
General Synod as Church Paper Day and we are actually 
counting upon a more general observance and a larger 
response than ever before. The activity of our Synodical 
Committees and the reactions at the meetings of the various 
Classes have combined to put us in a most hopeful mood. 
We hope and pray for great good news from the Churches. 

We have just been reading in the Boston Evening Tran- 
script of Oct. 5 a thoughtful article on the question which 
heads this editorial. It is a question we must have the 
courage to face frankly. The writer feels that the major 
casualities of recent years seem to indicate that “the day of 
the old-fashioned weekly Church paper is done.” One or 
two have large circulations to justify themselves, he says, 
and a few will carry on because they have endowments. 
After naming a few of the prominent survivors and their 
present precarious situation, the Transcript, which considers 
official control of a Church paper to be rather a menace to 
its freedom, is kind enough, however, to mention this par- 
ticular journal in these words: “The REFORMED CHURCH 
MESSENGER is owned by the denomination and yet manages 
very well to rise above the stereotype of official control 
because it has an editor of parts.” The Transcript adds, 
however, that “virtually all the editors of Church papers 
admit they are in a crisis, and some say at the apparent end 
of this form of journalism.” 

The Transcript writer agrees with a judgment we have 
expressed on several occasions, that the changes in economic 
conditions are really not so much responsible for the low 
estate of many of these journals as a “lack of reader inter- 
est.” This is due in part, he says, to the trend of the 
times, and in part to the all-but-extinct interest in theologi- 
cal controversy and, as a matter of fact, in doctrinal theories 
of any kind. “This change of emphasis from the basic 
dogmas of Christianity to a more practical, co-operative and 
social way of religion in the Churches has decreased the 
interest in the denominations as such on the part of their 
own ministers and members. They are no longer, as the 
former generations were, intensely loyal to their separate 
interests. Here is the ultimate reason for the passing of the 
Church paper. For twenty years the editors have seen the 
handwriting on the wall. The readers were slipping away 
because they were not interested in the propagation of a 
sect. . .. . These new days demand an approach to one 
Church.” Perhaps it is natural that a daily paper like the 
Transcript, which has been a pioneer in publishing religious 
news and has an outstanding department on religion, ably 
and impartially handled, should believe that the “daily paper 
is naturally superseding the so-called religious journal, be- 
cause it is a better, quicker medium of news and in its 
comprehensive and impartial attitude fits in with the times 
and with true religion, which would unite all people of all 
faiths in one righteous, generous and benevolent world 
community.” 

However, it remains true that men and women who are 
not loyal to their own Church are not likely to do very much 
for religion in general; and as long as there are denomina- 
tions, they should be represented in the best possible way by 
organs which can express what is most worthy in their life 
and genius, and thus develop to the utmost the contribution 
which each communion should make to the common good. 
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At any rate, we can be thankful for this challenging para- 
graph from the excellent article in the Transcript, which 
we our readers will take to heart: “Church editors 
are intelligent men and understand they are in a different 
job, at least for the present. Whether there can be any 
kind of denominational publication is the next question 
which will have to be answered within a decade. It is no 
use attempting to save the religious press by sentimental 
appeals to the moral excellence of these papers. And the 
assertion that they are able to lay siege against certain evils 
which the daily press for divers reasons does not attack, 
leaves one with the feeling that on the whole they do their 
work from the technical standpoint not so well as they 
might. Rejoinder to this criticism is that there is no money. 
Why the denonunations have failed to provide adequately 
for the printed word, the medium of communication, which 
carries or ought to carry the life-blood of their spiritual 
purpose throughout the body, is a sorry shortcoming of 
Churchmanship. It seems they expect a Church paper to 
pay for itself, or approximately so, when not another agency 
in the Church is self-supporting. Every congregation, mts- 
sion board, college and social settlement is dependent upon 
gifts, and in most cases gifts alone, for its existence. Why 
is the Church weekly different? Why has it been permitted 
to die?” 

If our pastors and people face this issue squarely, there 
will be no question about the glorious future of the Church 


paper. 


hope 


* K * 


PASSING ON THE CROSS 


In the 11th century, when Christianity was still very 
young in Norway, the people lived on farms scattered along 
the narrow coastal plain and up the fjords, far from the 
few small villages and Churches. When the king’s officials 
found it necessary to summon the farmers toa public assem- 
bly, the officer responsible for the meeting would carve a 
wooden token and send it from farm to farm, or dispatch 
a messenger with it throughout the region. The shape of 


this token varied according to the purpose of the assembly. 
For example, an arrow intormed the farmers that they were 
to deal with a case of violent death or murder. The Church 
adopted this expedient, too. Before an important feast or 
fast day the priest would prepare tokens in the form of a 
cross and send them forth from farm to farm throughout 
the parish. Carelessness in the passing on of these crosses 
was considered a grave and sinful offense, for the par- 
ishioners, who had no calendars and who could not have 
read them if they had, could not know what days to keep 
holy unless they were notified in this manner. This prac- 
tice must have made each man who BEIE the cross regard 
himself as an important servant of the Church, and have 
strengthened in his mind the necessity of each doing his 
part in the ministry of the Church. It made so apparent 
the dependence of one Christian upon another. 

In the complex society of the twentieth century men are 
infinitely more interdependent than in the rude northland of 
the 11th, and the dependence of the Church upon the ser- 
vices of each of its members is even greater, although per- 
haps not so apparent. Saint Paul called us all—laity as well 
as clergy—the ministers of the New Testament; and Saint 
Peter characterized Christ’s followers as a royal priesthood. 
Our ministry of God’s’ New Testament of love is both to 
each other and to all the world. If we could feel that we 
were commissioned to pass on the Cross, the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ with all for which it stands; that by our 
failure to hand it on to some neighbor a whole series of 
persons would never receive it; that by our negligence and 
lack of co-operation the essential ministry of the Church 
would break down ;—if we could believe this, would we not 
all strive to be more diligent in the exercise of our ministry 
and priesthood? Personal influence and effort count. If 
today, or this week, or this month, or this year, each and 
every Christian on the rolls of the Churches throughout the 
world would remember that he is a minister of Christ and 
would pass on the Cross to someone, what a marvelous 
transformation of society would result in our generation! 


EDR R. PIERCE BEAVER. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


“Save Us At Last” 


“And save us at last,” for Jesus’ sake, 


Amen.” 


Last week I dropped a remark, in our 
pastors hearing, to the effect that I 
thought such a prayer was sort of futur- 
istic. 

I said, “Why ‘at last? Why not now? 
Is any of us so content about being un- 
saved that he’s willing to postpone his 
salvation to his last days on earth?” 

When we were alone a little later, the 
pastor, who had a paper in his hand, said 


I did. These are the ones he indicated. 


Safe home, safe home in port! 
Rent cordage, shattered deck, 

Torn sails, provisions short, 
And only not a wreck. 

But, O the joy upon the shore 

To tell our voyage perils, o’er! 


No more the foe can harm; 

No more the leaguered camp, 
And cry of night alarm, 

And need of ready lamp. 
And yet how nearly he had failed, 
How nearly had that foe prevailed! 


to me, “Justus, I know what you were 
after when you talked about being saved 
at last. And you're right. 

“Our gospel is a gospel for the present 
moment. It is good news now. Wed be 
far better men and women if we believed 
that more than we do. 

“As John Erskine says in this article, 
‘If we were searching to find God, and had 
reason to suspect He was close at hand, 
about ready to reveal Himself, already 
overhearing our guesses, and smiling at our 
blunders, would we not behave toward each 
other with a generous decorum? ... That 
ecstasy and that humility would induce in 
us freedom of speech’.” 

I said, “That’s just what I think. Why 

can’t we behave as if God is, when we 
know that it’s so?” 

“Surely,” said my pastor; “and yet isn’t 
there another side to it all?” 

(Then I knew I was in for one of his 
gentle rebukes. My, my, how I hate to 
deserve ’em; and how I love to get ’em!) 


“Not everybody finds the religious life 
either easy or a continual joy. Some folks 
have an almost unbroken struggle—family 
problems, health, finances, bereavements, 


and disappointments past the ordinary, in- 
herited traits and ingrained habits—so that 
they envy you, but don’t quite understand 
you, when they hear you sing, ‘Blessed As- 
surance’ or ‘How Firm a Foundation’.” 


“T know, pastor,” I said. “Maybe I’m 
not always so sure, myself. Maybe some- 
times I sing the songs of faith in the hope 
that faith itself will come back. And it 
does. But you had something else to say 
to me?” (I knew he had!) 

“Not much, Justus. Only to ask your 
help now and then when I’ve had a hard 
time and need a steadying hand. 

“But neither of us must forget that other 
folks have hard times, too, and that they 
may be putting as much meaning into their 
prayers as we are, when they say ‘and 
save us at last’.” 

Just then we were at the door of the 
pastors’ room. 

“Come in, Justus,” he said; “I want to 
show you a hymn that I’ve never given out 
since I’ve been your pastor. But I like it.” 

He took down a hymnal and turned its 
pages. “Here it is,’ he said, “John M. 
Neale’s ‘Safe Home.’ Read the first, a 
and fifth stanzas, Justus.” 


The exile is at home! 

O nights and days of tears! 
O longings not to roam! 

O sins and doubts and fears! 
What matter now when, so men say, 
The King has wiped those tears away? 


“Well?” the pastor asked as I returned 
the book. 

“Well,” I said, “I can still sing those 
other hymns, but I know what you mean, 
and I know some of the folks you are 
thinking about.” 

I’m not going to be as critical as I was, 
of anybody who really means it when he 
prays, “And save us at last, for Jesus’ 
sake.” 


Rip van Winkle Outdone 


In a dozen years of taking chances, I’ve 
never yet guessed wrong on one sort of 
man—the man who loves to jump on 
ligion and its professors. 

My steady and unvarying claim is t 
he’s always at least one generation out 
date. The religious practices he denoun 
belong to a past age, when all of life 
keyed to a lower pitch. 

Even when he writes a book, and 
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publisher takes a hundred to one chance 
on its selling enough to pay for its making, 
it’s all the same. 

I saw a new book in a store the other 
day. As I expected, it ran true to form. 

The writer said—in 1935, remember— 
that “the Church has been interested in the 
few elect. It has ignored the tragedy of 
the common lot, They are supposed to.be 
damned for the glory of God.” 

What a libel! Time was, I know, when 
some such doctrine as that was preached, 
in a day when the secular world was brutal 
and pitiless beyond our wildest imagining. 
But today? 

See what this writer — they says he’s a 
great philosopher — had written about 
creeds and so forth. 

“Banish all creeds and institutions which 
would hold men in slavery, and which make 
religion a mask for selfishness and oppres- 
sion.” 

Doctor, it can’t be done. They’ve been 
banished this long while. Pd be willing to 
offer a small reward for the name of any 
creed or institution in this country that 
holds men in slavery—if you'll let me ex- 


cept a few creeds and institutions which 
religion hates and opposes. 

And yet people paid to see Joseph Jeffer- 
son in “Rip van Winkle!” Rip van Win- 
kle slept only twenty years; here is a man 
who fell asleep among the records of a 
century or two ago; and—unlike old Rip, 
he hasn’t waked up yet! 


Church Folk Find It Pays 


What a man saves by being active in 
the Church is an old hobby of mine. Most 
of the story can’t be told in terms of 
dollars, of course, but even on the dollar 
basis there’s big money in being a declared 
Churchman, 

Take a father who has three children. 
He wants them, to know a lot that isn’t 
taught in the town schools. He wants them 
to know the why of decent living, and the 
spiritual truths behind the facts in the 
school books. 

He would pay well for this, inside the 
limits of his means, and he should. But 
his three youngsters learn more than he 
could buy for them even if he were rich, 
at the cost of a few dollars a year — or 


The Art of Reading 


even a few cents—“given” to the Church 
School. 

I often wonder how much it is worth to 
live, as we do, among people who, with all 
their faults, are Church-going, law-abiding, 
friendly, and co-operative. 

I can read wine lists, though I don’t need 
to. Last night I saw one in a station 
restaurant, and I noticed that you could 
buy a modest club meal for the price of 
the cheapest drink on the list. The higher- 
priced stuff cost more than a steak dinner 
with all the trimmings. 

My guess is that a moderate drinker 
spends as much for his drinks as I do for 
food. And even so he’s got to eat! 


Anybody who will take the small trou- 
ble to study the “savings” of Church peo- 
ple will find that not once in a hundred 
times do such people spend for Church 
purposes as much as they save by being 
acknowledged Christians. I know I don’t. 

And that’s thinking of religion in pretty 
near its lowest terms. Move up to the 
higher levels, and you’ll come into a world 
of profits and values that no school arith- 
metic can compute. 


A Timely Message for “Church Paper Day” by the Rev. S. PARKES Capman, D.D., in “Western Christian Advocate” 


Your literary and educational salvation 
depends upon what you read and how you 
read it. The strong current of animating 
ideas which should proceed in royal meas- 
ure from your selected library is closely 
related to your soul’s growth. Browning 
divides that soul’s activity into three 
parts: What does, what knows, and what 
is. Each phase, as it is achieved, raising 
your manhood above the level of the pre- 
ceding phase, and all three combining to 
produce intellectual and moral stature. 
Hence you are the creature of action, the 
creature of knowledge, and the creature 
of character. In reality, the three are 
one. Although knowledge is more than 
action, and character is more than knowl- 
edge, for all practical ends they are a 
unity. 

Now that the heart of humanity has 
been released from the horrors of war 
and men are no longer using their knowl- 
edge to slaughter their neighbors neatly 
and wholesale, perhaps it is not too much 
to hope that letters will resume their 
normal course. They can again exercise 
the salutary influence upon the atmos- 
phere of life and help to evolve the best 
conditions, which now, as always, depend 
upon the rule of the best men and women. 
The intelligent youth of the world is 
once more reading eagerly. We have to 
inquire for old and young how far their 
reading will mold their character, and 
what kind of reading is most healthful 
in fostering knowledge and nursing it into 
character. 

I need not emphasize the faithful study 
of the Bible. If exhortations to make 
that Book the oracle of your consultation 
were but obeyed, the entire social strue- 
ture of our day would receive a splendid 
impetus toward betterment. Yet, although 
the complaint is justly heard that Ameri- 
cans are woefully ignorant of the Serip- 
tures, many of them love and peruse them, 
and there is an organized effort to pro- 
mote their study, which we should cheer- 
fully recognize and stimulate. There is 
no finer English in the world than that of 
the Bible. „Its prose and poetry are alike 
a series of sustained masterpieces. The 
author or speaker who has achieved repu- 
tation usually founds his style upon their 
impregnable rock of English undefiled. 

False literalisms, strained analogies, 
and fantastic exegeses are a reproach to 
many professional exponents of the Book. 
Disregard them all; do not permit them 
to rob you of your heritage herein con- 
tained. Patriarchs in the wilderness, 


sa N 


GRANT US THY PEACE! 
—A Prayer— 


Thou, Who alone canst make wars 
to cease unto the end of the earth, 
be near us now as the war drums call 
and the monster of war is again 
loosed upon a trembling world. 

Tell us, O Father, ’tis not Thy 
sons are marching to drench the 
world in blood, not children of the 
Highest fallen so low, not followers 
of the Prince of Peace become more 
cruel than beasts of prey. 

Call us to our knees, O God, in this 
hour of agony, drive this demon from 
our hearts, and make us brothers, 
children all of Thee. 

Bare Thy mighty arm in the eyes 
of all the nations that all the ends 
of the earth may see the salvation of 
our God. 

Why do the nations rage and the 
people imagine a vain thing, forget- 
ting they have taken counsel against 
the Lord’s Anointed, knowing Thou 
wilt vex them in Thy sore displeas- 
ure and dash the unrepentant in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel, tho Thou 
art merciful beyond measure to those 
that put their trust in Thee. 

Forgive us our sins and grant us 
Thy peace. Amen. 


— Addison H. Groff. 


soldiers on the battlefield, kings of high 
or low estate, poets who were its pride, 
and traitors who were its shame appear in 
these pages. The innocent child, the godly 
father, the prayerful mother, the sturdy 
son, the boasting giant, the righteous seer, 
the lying prophet, the martyred patriot, 
the solitary hero, the wizard and the 
witch, the trafficker and the usurer, the 
wise man and the fool—what an unrivaled 
portrait gallery awaits you! 


When you repair to the Gospels, for 
which the Hebrew writings are prepar- 
atory, all they contain is of the day, not 
of the night. They have nothing to con- 
ceal, but affirm in the teachings of our 
Lord and His apostles those divine reali- 
ties which none can elude. After all, the 
center of our faith and being is not lo- 
cated in Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, or 
Milton, but in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. They integrate you and your house- 


holds with the ageless Jehovah, with the 
Christ of God, with the glorious company 
of the apostles, with the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets, with the noble army 
of martyrs, with the Holy Church through- 
out the earth. In them is the protection 
of the family, the state, the international 
fraternities. By their means virtue and 
religion receive supernal authority and 
find wider acceptance. Allow no day to 
pass which does not enrich your acquaint- 
ance with the Divine Book. 

Poetry, according to Matthew Arnold, is 
the interpretation of life, an inspired 
treatment of important things more or less 
well known, but which gain clearness and 
power by the presentation in lyrical forms, 
I cannot conceive how a man who has 
the required education deliberately chooses 
to be ignorant of the classic intimations of 
the major poets. In hours which are 
crowded with various duties you should 
make a place for their reflective reading 
and allow your minds to cultivate the 
meditative habits which preserve them 
from the vulgar and the commonplace. 
To appreciate, even in a modified degree, 
the best of the poets’ marvelous contribu- 
tions to literature is to dwell in the realms 
of gold. The majestic simplicity of Dante, 
the universal sweep of Shakespeare, the 
austere beauty of Milton, the intoxicating 
rhythm of Shelley, the classic restraint of 
Keats, the psychological insight of Brown- 
ing, the perfect artistry of Tennyson, the 
ethical ring of Lowell, the pastoral touch 
of Whittier, the tragical touch of Poe, the 
cosmopolitan range of Longfellow, the 
tranquil spirituality of Wordsworth, re- 
veal the harmonies of this mighty chorus 
and kindle harmonies in yourselves, mak- 
ing you also the master of a more efficient 
vocabulary. Are you doubtful of your ac- 
cess to such an illustrious companionship? 
Then read “Lycidas”, or “The Ode to the 
West Wind”, or “Lines Above Tintern 
Abbey”, or “The Raven”, and if they 
arouse in you that indefinable sympathy 
which marries you to their composers, you 
are indeed a fortunate person. But if 
they sound strange and remote, stay with 
them until you catch the cadence of their 
music. 

The magistrates of prose are reissued 
in manifold editions. I find them in suit- 
able size and shape in every schoolhouse I 
visit, and should be intensely gratified if 
they were more widely circulated in the 
homes of the people. Here again there is 
much for which to be thankful, since 
thousands of households scattered through- 
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out the land are blessed by the works of 
Carlyle, Macauley, DeQuiney, Swift, 
Smollett, Fielding, Burke, Webster, Fiske, 
Parkman, Kipling, and occasionally Arnold 
and Pater. The creative strength and lit- 
erary conscience of these well-known men 
were not made drudges of secondary af- 
fairs. They defined and enlarged knowl- 
edge by giving to it just reasons for opin- 
ions and more generous attainments in 
learning. A score of assimilated volumes 
lie behind their telling allusions, appro- 
priate metaphors, magical fluency, and fin- 
ished sentences. Do not vex yourselves 
about the bugbear of originality. Emerson 
laid that ghost when he declared that all 
literature since Plato was a quotation. 


It is reading that makes the full man, 
and he is a fool who supposes that he can 
derive all he needs from his own unaided 
brain. If you begin your prose with the 
Bible, pass on to Martineau and Robert- 
son of Brighton in Homiletics, to Burke 
and Lincoln in polities, to Bacon and Mon- 
taigne in essays, to Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth in poetry, to George Eliot 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne in fiction, to 
James Ford Rhodes and Gibbon in his- 
tory. You will end by vindicating what 
I have said, and discover that the lover of 
good books lives in a world of his own— 
a fair and prosperous world, from which 
he surveys the utmost bounds of the past 
and forecasts with measurable prescience 
the future. 


I have hinted that the choicest works 
of poetry and prose are advertised in ev- 
ery market and translated into every civil- 


ized language. Balzac is as much a delight 
to English-speaking people as Dickens is 
to Russians and Frenchmen. There may 
be hesitancy as to second-rate authors, 
but there should be none about those to 
whom the verdict of Time has assigned 
pre-eminent rank. Nevertheless, one must 
discriminate before he buys, and feed on 
the utmost nutritious provender for the 
mind. In order to do this, purchase Fred- 
erie Harrison’s admirable book upon “The 
Choice of Books”. It is replete with wise 
counsel and penetrative criticism. The 
whole art of reading has for its aim the 
kindling of that spark in the spirit com- 
mon to high and low, rich and poor. To 
fan and draw it up into a flame, to per- 
ceive that it is divine, though often faint, 
and capable of illuminating our faith and 
hope and intelligent comprehension of ex- 
istence—these are your ends, without 
which the learning of the age is as dust 
before the wind. 


Spiritually-minded men and women 
should pass from the religion of sentiment 
to the religion of character by means of 
books. Noble action, even in the utmost 
chaos and bewilderment of life, is what 
we seek. 


You will hear in certain circles which 
are more noisy than influential that lit- 
erature, together with the other arts, must 
be emancipated from the incubi of Puri- 
tanism and democracy. Beauty, as they 
conceive it, cannot be servilely associated 
with political, social, and ethical programs, 
those solemn humbugs of popular endorse- 
ment. The Anglo-Saxon ideal of letters, 


these rebels assure us, is defunct so far as 
they are concerned, and we shall have to 
rely upon a finer genius to rescue us from 
the conventional ruts into which we have 
fallen. They complain that the age is 
unexpressed, and that public taste sup- 
presses precisely what they would release. 

A recent magazine article quotes a phil- 
osophical novelist as declaring that God 
cares nothing for the Ten Commandments 
or the pure in heart. Well, if that were 
true, it will remain that we shall have to 
care for them unless civilization is to be 
thrown to the dogs. I quite agree that 
beauty in art is desirable. What is more, 
it is never beautiful unless wedded to 
virtue. That which we call artistic, lovely, 
entrancing, cannot be permanent unless it 
is pure. Humor, insight, morality are in- 
separable qualities of artistry in letters. 
An imagination all compact with them is 
not likely to fall short of fastidious ex- 
pectations. For my part, I find it difficult 
to regard these antagonists seriously. The 
issue is plain and open—shall letters serve 
the temporal or the endurable, the sensual 
or the spiritual, democracy or autocracy? 
Notwithstanding its universality of ap- 
peal, literature must choose here as its 
main direction, its vital activity. No 
writer can sever himself from society; 
he is bound to express not only what he 
thinks and feels, but what his fellow men 
think and feel. If he eaters to the little 
and the base, he drags what gifts he 
possesses in the mire. If he voices the 
ideals that lie behind society safety and 
growth of humanness, he elevates and per- 
petuates his gifts. 


Is Religion a Ghost—Or a Reality? 


Bewilderment of Belief in Spiritual Forces By Youth Called Central Problem of Religious Leaders 


By Dr. Rospert RussELL Wicks, Dean of the Chapel, Princeton University 


As one who has been called to live with 
youth, and has tried to become sensitive to 
their spiritual perplexities, I would stress 
one aspect which confuses them profoundly 
and which demands a central place in all 
our calculations of the future. I refer to 
the widespread bewilderment of belief in 
spiritual forces as essential to human rela- 
tions. 


We had been giving our youth the im- 
pression, in all our training of them, that 
after men had become more brotherly, a 
closer relationship of peoples in mutual de- 
pendence would gradually follow as a logi- 
eal result. But the interdependence has 
arrived in the world before the preparation 
of brotherliness had made men anywhere 
near ready. Even while we have been 
hating, and exploiting and fighting each 
other, this ever closer relationship of all 
men has been growing apace in spite of us. 
It has been advanced by the whole secular 
process, with its economie determinism, 
and ruthless play of self-interest, coupled 
with all the resources of science and inven- 
tion. Like Gulliver tied down by the Lilli- 
putians while he slept, we find ourselves 
bound into a collective life by innumerable 
connecting threads beyond our power to 
break. We are caught in the great net 
of life before we are morally equipped for 
such appalling possibilities. 


This denouement has exposed our youth 
to the impression, contrary to their whole 
training, that spiritual forces are quite 
inadequate as compared with the secular. 
More and moré it seems that in human rela- 
tions we can get what we want without 
any super-human relations. Enlightened 
self-interest, conflict of opposing ambitions 
in a fierce but beneficent dialectic, forced 
regimentation, mutual fear, and armaments 


HE SLEEPS 


He sleeps, 

The life on earth 
Has given place 

To higher birth. 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


—these are apparently the effective instru- 
ments before which brotherly love and de- 
votion to God seem like unsubstantial 
ghosts. 


No one knows how far this confusion 
has penetrated the minds of youth, but 
among students one finds a growing num- 
ber who are losing the vital connection 
between their religious training and this 
struggle for existence in a world where a 
close neighborhood has arrived before 
brotherhood. Those who are most keenly 
alive to the problem of a collective world, 
are often least conscious of the worth of 
their education in religion; and, all too 
often, those who keep religious connections, 
are quite secular in their practical atti- 
tudes or are content with a piety which 
yields little real insight into the vast 
struggles which are now afoot. 


No doubt we underestimate the number 
of choice religious spirits who are squarely 
facing the obstinate facts, but our tradi- 
tional religious training is yet grievously 
failing to give youth any clear understand- 
ing of the working connection between sec- 
ular and spiritual forces in modern civili- 
zation. Plain facts seem to argue that the 
superhuman can be left out of the reckon- 
ing in human relations; and yet, when the 
higher factor is left out and life evolves 


on the purely secular level of self-interest, 
the facts also prove that human personality 
and freedom become victims laid on the 
altar of some impersonal abstraction like a 
state, or a race, or a class. To this end 
and more of it we are headed unless this 
secular trend of life can recover that super- 
human factor which has been left out. 


But, here we seem to have arrived at 
just the glittering platitude which young 
people so much resent. Our grim task is 
to furnish that innocuous platitude of piety 
some realistic content which might give it 
standing amidst the fierce maelstrom of 
social forces. This would seem hopeless 
were it not for the fact that already a vital 
religious attitude is reasserting itself, call- 
ed forth by the very exigencies of our in- 
terdependence and at the very points where 
secular forces alone are yielding disillusion. 

Having discovered that the spiritual can- 
not be a substitute for the secular, we are 
now beginning to discover that the secular 
cannot be a substitute for the spiritual. 
Life in this world is a matter of losing 
and recovering the balance between these 
two unlike forces. We are part of a cre- 
ative struggle, beyond our own managing, 
where we must correct and recorrect this 
balance or take the consequences, 


Today the oriental religions, Jews, Pro- 
testants and Catholics, are all lined up on 


a new front where the issue revolves not — 


about the kind of religion to be preferred, — 


but about the question of any religion at Lage 


all. The bewilderment of youth in search 


for reality demands that we find common | 


ground in religious attitudes that are based — 
in the very nature of things, and that will 
enable us to take advantage of our diffe 
ences in a wiser defense of the spirit 
heritage of mankind. 
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Divine White Right 


By Trevor Bowen 
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Published for the Institute of Social and Religious Research by Harper Bros—New York and London, price $1.75 


This book is packed with information, 
the purpose of which, according to the 
preface is “to produce an objective account 
of the policies and practices of religious 
groups in the matter of racial relations in 
respect to worship, training and service, 
and to throw light on experimental under- 
takings which may be modifying relations, 
attitudes, and policies, in the direction of 
closer friendliness and co-operation.” 

It is symptomatic of the new day that is 
dawning in human intercourse, that the 
study was undertaken at the request of 
the administrative officials of various coun- 
cils affiliated with Protestant Churches in 
the United States. Paradoxically though 
it may appear when the statement is first 
made, the average white Christian has lit- 
tle knowledge of or interest in the religious 
life and thought of the Negroes in the 
country who constitute about one-tenth of 
our population. One of the most amazing 
of experiences, when we stop to analyze it, 
is the bitter and censorious attitude which 
characterizes so many people toward those 
of other groups. This would not be sur- 
prising in a pagan community but often 
members of the Christian Church are utter- 
ly without restraint when they have occa- 
sion to speak of the representatives of 
other faiths or races. If they really meant 
what they so often say, the future would 
indeed be dark. Fortunately their per- 
sonal relations with the representatives of 
other groups are much kinder than their 
words would suggest. The stoutest Pro- 
testant, to whom the very mention of the 
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Pope is anathema, is often generous in his 
dealings with this Roman Catholic neigh- 
bor. Multitudes of southerners, and many 
a northerner, as well, become fiercely vol- 
uble when the Negro problem is mentioned; 
but inconsistently, yet humanly, treat with 
gentlemanly consideration the average col- 
ored man with whom they come into con- 
tact. 

This, however, is not enough. For good 
or for ill the Negro is an irremovable fac- 
tor in our American life. He has been 
exploited since he was kidnapped in the 
jungles of Africa and forcibly carried to 
these shores. His emancipation from slav- 
ery was only a step toward ultimate free- 
dom. Doubtless it is better to be a worker 
on a cotton plantation than to be a chattel 
slave but the difference is not so very 
great. Nor is the future particularly 
bright for the Negro. Theoretically we all 
subscribe to the doctrine of human brother- 
hood and look upon it as,the essence of 
Christianity. Only rarely, however, do we 
find a man who is ready to carry this doc- 
trine any considerable distance toward its 
ultimate implications. The Negro student 
is barred, at least in any numbers, from 
our medical colleges, on the ground that 
white patients, even in wards of our hos- 
pitals, will refuse to be treated by colored 
internes. The same reason prevents the 
colored high school girl, however gifted 
intellectually she may be, from becoming a 
nurse, and while there is an occasional 
Negro secretary, few doors are open in this 
field. Even more anomalous is the position 
of the Christian Church. If its leaders 


really believe the principles they so elo- 
quently expound, why is it that most con- 
gregations would deeply resent the appear- 
ance of their colored neighbors within the 
Church? 

True, the picture is not altogether dark. 
Many Negroes, notwithstanding the handi- 
caps against which they have to work, 
are making remarkable progress. This ad- 
vance, however, brings new problems since 
it makes them more sensitive to the glaring 
injustices under which they labor. Here 
it is enough to say that Mr. Bowen, and his 
collaborator, Ira Reid, who has written the 
third section of the book on “The Church 
and Education for Negroes,’ have present- 
ed in a factual, rather than in an emotional 
way, the situation as it is. The responsi- 
bility for the solution of the problem lies 
primarily upon the white Christians of the 
country. Unfortunately, most of them are 
not thinking about it at all or thinking 
only in superficial patterns. In a world 
that is torn with disorder and threatened 
by external and internal conflicts, it is 
time for them to wake up. Mussolini’s 
threatened advance on Ethiopia, which 
may eventuate any day, is but another 
chapter in the age-long exploitation of the 
weak or the immature by the strong. 
Eventually justice will have to be done. 
There is no nearer task and none more 
important for the Christian people of the 
United States than a righteous solution of 
this problem. A careful study of this book 
will prove essential to the necessary equip- 
ment for this job. 


Laws of God and Life 


“The Eternal’s law is a sound law, reviving life.” —Psalm 19:7 (Moffatt) 


The laws of God apply not only to the 
universe. There, of course, the scientist 
discovers laws that are uniform. Those 
laws are ever at work, obeying God, the 
law-maker, who is in the background. We 
say that He is above the laws for which 
He is responsible, even though He is in 
every law of the universe. At least this 
is our Christian interpretation. True, many 
sophisticated folks think otherwise, and 
do not seem to separate God from His laws, 
as though He were chained to them, a cold 
abstract force, absolutely impersonal in 
every way. To be sure God’s laws in the 
universe play no favorites. They have no 
chosen people to whom to cater. Indeed, 
these laws are no respecters of persons. 
For these laws lay down the ultimatum 
through the ages, obey these laws, and 
these laws become your servants. “This 
do and thou shalt live,” they seem to say 
to you and to me. Just so are God’s laws 
for moral and spiritual life since man has 
appeared upon this planet. It was so in 
the story of the garden of Eden. Adam 
and Eve made that discovery. We make 
it as God’s children as soon as we become 
conscious of the difference between good 
and evil. Ours is to make the choice, not 
only in the days of immaturity but in the 
days of maturity, even to the end of our 
earthly pilgrimage. God’s laws bid us to 
choose the right and to reject the false. 
Whenever we make the selection of God’s 
laws, what do we receive? A sense of 
moral and spiritual security, a feeling of 
the law of liberty, yes, a freedom that lifts 
us up to the higher realm of the spirit. 
These laws of God, according to the psalm- 
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THANKFULNESS 


thankful for the dawn of day, 
For useful work and buoyant play; 
I’m thankful for the faith of friends, 


For humble heart that condescends. 


Tm 


I’m thankful for the trees and flowers, 
For sapphire seas and cooling showers; 
I’m thankful for the world of books, 

For chanting birds and purling brooks. 


I’m thankful for the sun at noon, 
For silent stars and crescent moon; 
I’m thankful for the gift of prayer, 
For blessings I can freely share. 


I’m thankful for the right to live, 
For daily chance to serve and give; 
I’m thankful most to God above 
For His protecting, perfect love. 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


ist, are sound, and because they are sound, 
they do revive life. That is a certain ef- 
fect. Ask the man who has made the 
experiment. He knows and he is ready to 
say so. That has always been true, and 
that is true now, and ever will be until 
the consummation of things. 


We certainly observe at once that these 
laws of God, that is moral laws of living, 
are a gift of heaven to earth. And heaven’s 
purpose in sharing these laws is to improve 


man in the finer relations of life. It is 
like another gift from the sky to the 
ground — namely, rain. For rain works, 
does so much good to the soil and the seed, 
making possible the great harvests of the 
field in due season. And we know that, 
and of course, the farmer knows it best of 
all. We are all after all pragmatists. The 
pragmatic test is the best. To be sure, we 
might discuss these laws of God or the rain. 
We might find various theoretical and sci- 
entific angles. All that may be interesting 
and highly instructive, and is not to be 
discouraged by any means. But as the 
farmer goes out over his fields and sees 
life, swelling, pushing upward, revived by 
a hard spring rain, yes, sees it with his own 
eyes, his verdict is emphatic, that rain is 
a good gift of heaven. And so the psalm- 
ist would say, the eternal law, in the form 
of commerce between heaven and earth, is 
a sound law, reviving life. His verdict is 
as emphatic as that of the farmer. God’s 
laws do work wherever they are obeyed. 
We are as sure of it as we are that in God 
we live and move and have our being. Yes, 
and as sure that God makes His sun to rise 
on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and the unjust. 

And we need this positive note in our 
age, even more than in the age of the Old 
and New Testament. Ours is a different 
world, and is expected to be. For this is 
not a static but a dynamic world. As long 
as there is life and action, changes will 
come, new eras will appear, and new epochs 
cannot be stopped. Today moral relativity 
has acquired such a popular vogue. That 
means we credit too much many so-called, 
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smooth-sounding words, of which “subjec- 
tivism” is one, and many, as we know, now 
have declared a moratorium on moral stand- 
ards. Shocking this may appear to many 
of us, but sadly it is only too true. All 
we have to do is to scrutinize the popular 
way of living, catch the processes and con- 
sequences of conduct, to recover a sense of 
the objective quality and value of moral 
law. Where are our ideals, in many in- 
stances? Because they are ignored or 
slurred over so often, we can account for 
our moral insensibility. Yes, and we can 
understand the increase of abnormal vice 
and so much of a spirit of self-satisfaction 
in it all. Where is our zest of life? We 
lose it and life dies down, and its recovery 
is impossible until men lift up their eyes 
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beyond the world of time and sense and 
find again the vision which is the spring 
of all desire. If we are at least in earnest, 
surely we need the refreshment of the laws 
of God. They will save us from these days 
of moral peril which we must combat with 
greater interest, God helping you and me. 

The social world today needs to empha- 
size the truth of our great text. We hear 
talk about revival — revival of trade, of 
credit, of prosperity. And we all are fa- 
miliar with many reports about a mythical 
prosperity just around the corner. But we 
have traveled a long lane without corners. 
And what are we learning? We will never 
have our house of industrial life in order 
or under a sound law reviving economic 
life, until we have, in short, a law of the 
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Eternal. Painfully are we learning that 
economic damnation is the price of ethical 
transgression. And at the root of economic 
tragedies are ethical failures. Run over 
the commonly accepted list of causes of the 
depression, that mournful rosary which we 
all know by heart, and see if the separate 
beads on it are not institutionalized skep- 
ticisms of Jesus’ teaching of love and ser- 
vice as the foundation of enduring social 
well-being. Overproduction, for instance, 
due to the lust for immediate profits re- 
gardless of what happens to others, cries 
out for a sound law to replace it—if life 
is to be revived. 


St. Mark’s Church, 
Reading, Pa. 
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FALL MEETINGS OF CLASSES AC- 
CORDING TO RECORDS IN THE 
OFFICE OF REV. J. RAUCH 
STEIN, D.D., STATED CLERK 


OCTOBER 


17—Mercersburg (9.30 A. M.), Lemasters, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harvey M. Light, 
Box 77, Lemasters, Pa. 


21—Goshenhoppen (9 A. M.), Amityville, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Howard A. Alt- 
house, 419 E. 4th St., Boyertown, Pa. 
New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. (S&t. 
Luke’s), Rev. J. M. Hoelzer, 1012 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
22—Reading (10 A. M.), Reading, Pa. 
(Zion’s), Rev. Harry S. Kehm, 842 
Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
28—Eastern Hungarian (10.30 A. M.), 
Phoenixville, Pa., Rev. Victor Racz, 
503 Main St., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Virginia (2.30 P. M.), St. Stephen’s, 
Harrisonburg, Dr. J. Silor Garrison, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


29—Lancaster (10 A. M.), East Peters- 
burg, Pa. (Trinity), Rev. Walter C. 
Pugh, East Petersburg, Pa. 
Gettysburg (9.30 A. M.), East Berlin, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harry D. Houtz, 
Ph.D., East Berlin, Pa. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. H. L. Barth, from Itasca, Ill., to 
Port Hope, Mich. 

Rev. Fred C. Kuether, Jr., from Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, to 438 E. Oak St., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Rev. Carl G. Schmahl, from R. D. 3, to 
R. R. 1, Cleveland, Wis. 


Rev. K. Zeyher, Em., from Brownsville, 
Minn., to 913 12th Ave., S., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


Don’t forget to note the editorial on 
our Annual Book Contest Letter. Let us 
have more than ever this year—and send 
yours early. 

The many friends of “Mother Gerhard” 
of Lancaster, Pa., will regret to learn of 
her serious illness in the General Hos- 
pital of Lancaster, and will join in the 
prayer that the Great Physician will at- 
tend her in her illness. 


Salem Church, St. Louis, Mo., Rev. 
W. A. Settlage, pastor, had Prof. Herbert 
H. Wernecke, of Eden Theological Sem- 
inary, as guest preacher on Oct. 13, at 
Harvest Home service. Holy Communion 
will be observed Oct. 27. 

Philadelphia has recently suffered the 
loss of two of its outstanding Christian 
pastors, Drs. Wm. Beatty Jennings and 


Wm. L. Sullivan, lovely and gallant spir- 
its whom it was a joy to know and an 
inspiration to call friends. 


Miss Marie Leidal, of Sharon Center, 
O., a recent graduate of the Westminster 
Choir School at Princeton, was appointed 
recently to fill a vacancy in the Music 
Department of Miyagi College. She is 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco on 
Oct. 18 on the S. S. President Pierce. 


In the 8. S. of St. Mark’s Church, Allen- 
town, Pa., Rev. C. D. Kressley, pastor, 
Boys’ Day will be observed Oct. 20 and 
Girls’ Day on-Nov. 3. Special ._programs 
are being arranged for both occasions. 
Rally Day will be Nov. 17 for which de- 
tails are being arranged. 


In the Pikeland Church, Pa., W. Miller 
Price, supply pastor, Harvest Home ser- 
vice was held Sept. 8 in an appropriately 
decorated Church. The baseball team won 
over 40 games and lost less than 10, dur- 
ing the summer. The Churchmen’s League 
will give the annual Hallowe’en party of 
the congregation on Oct. 25. 


In the absence of the pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Lansdale, Pa., Rev. A. N. 
Sayres, the pulpit was filled Sunday 
night, Oct. 6, by Lic. George W. Waid- 
ner. The pastor left for western Ohio, 
where he represented the Board of Chris- 
tian Education at meetings of 3 Classes. 
Promotion Day was observed Oct. 6. 


REV. ROBERT M. KERN 


The Rev. Robert Miller 
Kern died at his home, 531 
Chew St., Allentown, Pa., on 
Oct. 9, at the age of 62 years, 
8 mos. and 17 days. Stricken 
with paralysis six years ago, 
he was forced to resign his 
only pastorate, and in 1930 
was made pastor emeritus of 
St. Andrew (Church, Allen- 
town, which he founded and 


where he served with singu- 
lar fidelity and success since 
his graduation from the The- 
ological Seminary in the year 


1900. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Mary A. (Long) 
Kern, and two sons, Paul J. 
and Joseph L. The funeral 
was held Oct. 12, with inter- 
ment in Greenwood Cemetery. 
A fuller account of the life 
and labors of this dear 
brother will be given later. 


Oct. 13 concluded anniversary week in 
First Church, Canton, 0, DT IR ENI 
Blemker, pastor. In the evening there 
was special music and a pageant. First 
Church has lost a member of 68 years 
standing in the death of Mr. Henry 
Schumacher, who was born in Germany 
and had lived in this country over 75 
years. 


In Immanuel Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rev. H. F. Weckmueller, pastor, Church 
School Workers’ Conference was held Oct. 
11, preceded by a fellowship supper. The 
Gleaners celebrated their 25th anniversary 
recently with a covered dish supper and a 
delightful program. Newly organized 
Young People’s Department will have a 
Hard Time Party on Oct. 10. 


Here is a kind word from: one of the 
Evangelical pastors: 
for your excellent Church paper. 
it from cover to cover every week. It is 
inspirational, informative, 
and always helpful. Keep up the good- 
work. I, for one, am hoping the 3 Church 


papers will soon be united into one and ae: 


am glad you have been elected as Editor- 
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Harvest Home services were neta 
First Church, Pottsville, Pa., Rev. 
Fetterolf, pastor, on Sept. 15. The 
was beautifully decorated and the | 


“I am very grateful 
I read 
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well attended. On Oct. 4, the W. M. 8. 
of Schuylkill Classis held a meeting at 
First Church. Miss Greta Hinkle made the 
address of the evening. Special music 
followed. Movies of Central America, 
about which the W. M. S. is to study, were 
shown during the social hour, and refresh- 
ments were served. 


In St. Peter’s ‘Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
Rev. James E. Wagner, pastor, Warren A. 
Breisch, a middler at the Theological Semi- 
nary, has been appointed the pastor’s stu- 
dent associate for 1935-36. He will teach 
the young women’s class in the S. S. and 
share in as many of the pastor’s activities 
as possible. The young people began their 
Sunday evening programs Sept. 15, when 
about 30 motored to the cottage which the 
Spotts family occupied during the summer, 
and held a vesper service in the grove. 


In Bethany Church, Cuyahoga Falls, 
O., Rev. J. Theodore Bucher, pastor, all 
interior stairs have been refinished with 
3 coats of paint. Copper spouting has all 
been repaired and the large Church lot 
has been plowed and sowed in rye for 
a cover crop to build up the soil. Oct. 6 
was Promotion Day; 3 new teachers were 
added to the teaching staff. 400th anni- 
versary of the printing of the English 
Bible was observed with the pastor 
preaching. 


St. John’s Church, Tamaqua, Pa., Rev. 
J. Arthur Schaeffer, pastor, is in the 
midst of extensive plans for centennial 
anniversary to be held Oct. 20 to 27. 
The Lord’s Supper will be celebrated Oct. 
20. Rev. J. M. Mengel, pastor 1911-17, 
will bring the message Oct. 23. On Oct. 
24, Rev. Hiram Frantz, pastor 1889-97, 
will speak and on Oct. 27, 2 sons of the 
congregation, Revs. S. E. Lobach and 
Royce E. Schaeffer, will speak morning 
and evening respectively. 


The wife of Rev. J. N. Faust, pastor of 
Lischey’s Charge, Spring Grove, Pa., met 
with an accident at Lancaster Y. W. C. 
A., returning from a vacation trip. She 
fractured her left arm and sustained se- 
vere bruises to chest and knees, and a 
badly sprained right side. She has been 
recovering at the private convalescent 
hospital conducted by her son, Dr. Fred- 
ric B. Faust, and Dr. Helen Thompson, 
in Gladwyne, Pa., and will return to her 
home in the near future. St. Paul’s 
Union Church, Stoverstown, Pa., is being 
remodeled at a cost of approximately 
$5,000, and will be dedicated Oct. als 


Franklin and Marshall College was the 
first college in America to establish a 
Hungarian chair for the study of Hun- 
garian language, literature and history, 
in the fall of 1922. The college gives full 
eredits for the studies of these subjects, 
given in the Hungarian language. There 
are Hungarian instructors at a few other 
institutions, but nowhere is the language, 
literature and history comprehensively 
taught as it is at Frankin and Marshall 
for 4 hours per week during 8 semesters. 


The “Messenger” deeply regrets to 
learn of the tragic death of one of our 
old-time and much-valued correspondents, 
Dr. G. S. Ricker, of Wichita, Kas., who 
died last week as the victim of an auto 
accident. A car was being backed out 
of a garage as he was walking down the 
street, and the driver says she did not 
see him. Though 88 years old, Dr. Ricker 
was alert and remained a great student 
and reader. He was just ready to pub- 
lish a book of religious poems. We shall 
greatly miss his friendly counsels and 
constant helpfulness. 


The first fall meeting of the Reformed 
Ministerial Assoication of Philadelphia 
will be held at Christ Church, Green St., 
near 16th, on Oct. 22. Following luncheon 
at 12 o’clock, there will be the business 
session and program consisting of vaca- 
tion experiences related by a number of 
the ministers. Officers for the current 
year are Dr. W. Sherman Kerschner, 
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president; Rev. Arthur Leeming, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Dr. William F.’ De- 
Long, third member of Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Carl D. Kriete, President of Miyagi 
College, in a recent letter, tells of the 
arrival in Sendai of Dr. F. A. Goetsch, 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Evangelical Synod, for a 
brief visit to our work in Japan. Dr. 
Casselman and Dr. Goetsch conducted the 
Communion service on Sunday, Sept. 22, 
at the opening of the annual Mission 
meeting. On the following Friday after- 
noon a concert and dinner were given in 
their honor at Miyagi College. Dr. 
Goetsch also expects to visit our China 
Mission field while en route to India. 


Christ Church, Altoona, Pa., Rev. C. D. 
Rockel, pastor, celebrated Fall Commun- 
ion, Oct. 6, with a good representation 
of the congregation present. On Harvest 
Home a new Hammond pipe organ was 
dedicated before a filled auditorium, 
which included members and visitors. 
Members of the Consistory canvassed the 
congregation seeking pledges for the pipe 
organ and the Harvest Home collection, 
$1,800 being sought. On Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 8, Rev. O. H. Sensenig of the Juniata 
and East End charges addressed the 
members of the Men’s League on the his- 
tory and work of our “Home Missions”. 


Emanuel Church, near Upper San- 
dusky, O., observed Harvest Home on 
Sept. 22, the pastor, Rev. F. W. Hoffman, 
preaching on the subject, “A Grain of 
Wheat’, based on John 12:24. Rally and 
Promotion Way was observed Oct. 6. S. 


S. attendance has doubled over cor- 
responding months in 1934. Preaching 
services have increased also. Many 


former parishioners of the pastor, from 
Springfield and Louisville, took advantage 
of fine weather to motor to Church and 
S. S., spending part of the day at the 
manse. Holy Communion was observed 
Oct. 13, when 1 child was baptized and 1 
adult confirmed. 


In Amity Church, Meyersdale, Pa., Dr. 
B. A. Black, pastor, Labor Sunday sermon 
was preached by Dr. Orris W. Haulman, 
pastor of Grace Church, Akron, O. Har- 
vest service was held Sept. 15, with elabo- 
rate decorations by the Doreas Bible Class. 
The products used were sent to the Chil- 
dren’s Home, Somerset. The cause of the 
aged ministers and their widows was pre- 
sented Sept. 22. Rally Day, Sept. 29, broke 
all records for interest and attendance with 
555 present. Rev. Karl H. Beck, mission- 
ary to China, home on furlough, gave an 
inspiring address. Dr. D. S. Stephan, pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Berlin, preached 
preparatory sermon, Oct. 4. Holy Com- 
munion was observed Oct. 6, with 302 per- 
sons partaking. 


In Emanuel Reformed Church, Lans- 
ford, Pa., Rev. Malcolm E. Barr, pastor, 
the annual Rally Day service was held 
Oct. 13, with Mr. George W. Waidner of 
the “Messenger” as the guest speaker. 
Goals for both attendance and finances 
were set, and a fine spirit of cooperation 
was manifested. 33 scholars of the 
Church School received awards for per- 
fect attendance throughout the year. The 
perfect attendance record of the school 
is rather impressive since those with per- 
fect attendances range from 1 to 27 years. 
At the evening vesper service Mr. Waidner 
presented the cause of the “Messenger” 
and the response was favorable. 13 new 
subscribers were added to the “Messen- 
ger’s” list of friends. 


Weekly bulletin of Wilson Avenue 
Church, Columbus, O., Rev. E. Bruce 
Jacobs, pastor, announces as the “Octo- 
ber emphasis” a “Campaign for all mem- 
bers in their places and each member 
doing his part”. In accordance the pas- 
tor is preaching a series of sermons on 
“Our Church”. On Oct. 6, when 7 persons 
united with the Church, the theme was 
“Why Belong?”’; Rally Sunday subject 
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was “Renewed” and Harvest Home sub- 
ject was “Stewardship”. Members of the 
Church have carried out a very thorough 


inter-family visitation. These efforts 
have resulted in a splendid revival of 
interest in the fall program of the 
Church. 

In First Church, Burlington, N. G. 
Rev. Banks J. Peeler, pastor, Sunday, 


Oct. 6, was Rally Day. The weather was 
inclement, but all the public meetings 
were largely attended. Six persons, all 
adult, were received by transfer and con- 
firmation. The concert class from Naza- 
reth Orphans’ Home at 11 o’clock gave 
their program before a packed house. 
The school offering for this Home amount- 
ed to $142.50; previous contributions 
from several classes brought the total to 
$161.50. The first of the winter vespers 
was conducted at 5.30 P. M. The choir, 
under the direction of Mrs. Herbert W. 
Coble, director-pianist, made its first ap- 
pearance this fall in vestments. Sept. 29 
marked the largest Communion in the 
history of the Church; promotions in the 
school were made Sept. 22. 


Christ’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., Rev. 
H. A. Fesperman, pastor, observed Rally 
Day Sept. 29, with S. S. attendance of 
739. Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, editor of the 
“Messenger”, spoke at 11 o’clock service 
to a large congregation and again in the 
evening to a congregation made up of 
members of the various Reformed con- 
gregations of Washington Co. All 5 pas- 
tors of the county were present and took 
some part in the service. Dr. Leinbach’s 
messages were an inspiration to all who 
heard him. Holy Communion was ob- 
served Oct. 6, and though the weather 
was inclement, 525 came to the Lord’s 
Table. 7 new members were received. 
Apportionment of over $2,800 had been 
paid in full for the current year. The 
pastor will observe 5th anniversary of 
his pastorate on Nov. 3. 


A rededication service was held in 
Christ Church, at Cavetown, Md., on Sun- 
day, Oct. 6, at 2.45 P. M. The purpose of 
this service was to rededicate the interior 
of the building, which was recently re- 
decorated and renovated. This work was 
made possible by a gift from the Ladies’ 
Mite Society. The Rev. Harvey A. Fes- 
perman, Hagerstown, Md., was guest 
preacher, using the theme, “The Church 
of the Living God”, which- was timely 
and inspirational. Beginning Oct. 13, the 
pastor, Rev. Edward T. Plitt, will in- 
augurate a preaching mission of one 
week, during which time a series of 5 
sermons will be preached. These services 
will be climaxed by observance of Holy 
Communion Sunday morning, Oct. 20. 
People of the community have been cor- 
dially invited to attend and enjoy the 
Christian fellowship. Senior and junior 
choirs will assist. 


In, First) Church, Akron, O.,” Dr. D. 
Hagelskamp, pastor, the congregation 
observed Harvest Home and Mission 
Festival on Sept. 15, with Rev. Albert 
L. Scherry as guest speaker. On the 
“Shew Bread Table’, in rich array, were 
the evidences of God’s abundant bless- 
ings in answer to man’s prayer, “Give 
us this day our daily bread’. The Sun- 
day worship program of this congrega- 
tion takes up the entire morning with 
Church School, English service and Ger- 
man service. The 2 congregations to- 
gether would have filled the spacious 
auditorium to capacity. God has visibly 
blessed the constructive endeavors of the 
pastor and his efficient corps of co-work- 
ers during his very active pastorate of 
nearly 24 years. The leadership he and 
his consecrated family have given First 
Church is bearing rich fruitage to the 
honor and glory of Him who loves the 
Church and gave Himself for it. 


There was an attendance of 475 at 
Rally Day service in St. Mary’s Church, 
Silver Run, Md., Rev. Felix B. Peck, 
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A unified service was 
used. Rev. Elmer E. Leiphart, Philadel- 
phia, was guest speaker. Attendance and 
offering were the best for several years. 
The junior choir, under direction of Mrs. 
Peck, has been vested. Their first appear- 
ance in white robes was on the evening 
of Communion Sunday, Oct. 13. This 
group of 30 boys and girls meets for re- 
hearsal once a week and takes charge of 
the music at least once a month. They 
will render a sacred concert Dec. 8. At 
its fall meeting, Maryland Classis voted 
for a general exchange of pulpits Nov. 3, 
in the interest of paying up apportion- 
ment and setting up Kingdom Roll Call 
for next year’s budget. The schedule of 
exchanges was worked out by the King- 
dom Service Committee and adopted by 
Classis. This Classis now holds 4th place 
among the Classes of the entire denomi- 
nation in payment of 1935 apportion- 
ment. 

Holy Communion was observed in the 
4 Churches of the Shrewsbury Charge, 
Pa., Rev. Charles M. Mitzell, pastor, on 
Sept. 22 and 29 and on Oct. 6. A class 
of 18 was confirmed in St. Paul Church, 
Sept. 22, making 82 accessions thus far 
for 1935. A class of 3 was confirmed in 
St. John Church, Sadler, on Oct. 6. Har- 
vest Home services were held in the 4 
Churches on Sept. 1 and 8. Splendid 
progress is being made on the new Gothic 
Church and S. S. of Bethlehem Union 
Church, Stiltz. It is hoped the 2 congre- 
gations may begin to hold their services 
in the basement by Nov. 1. The Church 
will be dedicated some time during the 
beginning of the new year. The pastor 
was recently honored by the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America as chairman of the organizing 
committee for Pennsylvania. On Oct. 4 
he delivered an address in the Lancaster 
Y. W. C. A. under the auspices of the 
League Against War and Fascism. 


By vote of the congregation of St. 
John’s Church, Bellefonte, Pa., the pas- 
tor, Rev. Ernest W. Moyer, and the choir 
have been gowned. The music commit- 
tee, assisted by the choir director, have 
secured 20 men and women from the con- 
gregation with singing ability to serve in 
the choir. Contributions of $54 were re- 
ceived to purchase the gowns, caps and 
collars and the balance of the cost was 
paid by the Halcyon Class and the Thim- 
ble Bee. A-Church bulletin is now print- 
ed for each Sunday containing orders of 
both services and all announcements. 
Tuxis Girls Class raised over $40 at a 
festival held recently which will be used 
to put lime, fertilizer and grass seed on 
the Church lawn. This class has also 
raised $20 toward new S. S. song books. 
The Halcyon Class has planted shrubbery 
on the Church property as well as 2 blue 
spruce trees on either side of the walk 
approaching the Church. Harvest Home 
festival was observed recently, with ap- 
„propriate fruits for decorations which 
were taken to the County Hospital. To 
promote Bible reading in the congrega- 
tion, the pastor preaches from 1 book 
for several Sundays and urges the people 
to read it at the same time. Philippians 
and James have been used so far. 


pastor, on Sept. 29. 


During his vacation, Rev. Harvey A. 
Welker, pastor of Mt. Crawford Charge, 
Va., visited in Beaufort, Burlington and 
Salisbury, N. C. He also attended the 
Bible Conference at Massanetta Springs, 
the program of which ranked with that 
of Northfield, Mass., and Winona Lake, 
Ind. Much of the same talent was heard. 
The pastor was privileged to send 2 
checks of $500 each to Home and Foreign 
Mission Boards, from the estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. F. Crawn, members of Trin- 
ity Church. Harvest Home services were 
held in September in all Churches of the 
Charge. Decorations were beautiful and 
a special offering for apportionment was 
received. Fall Communions are held in 
October. On Sept. 25, the pastor con- 


ducted an all-day Mission Study at St. 
Andrew’s Church on the book, “Toward 
a Christian America’, by Morse. There 
was a large representation of the 3 so- 
cieties. The Willing Workers are plan- 
ning improvements to the parsonage. 
Church Paper Day will be observed Oct. 
20 and 27. The pastor gave 2 more song 
programs over WSVA on Sept. 10 and 
Oct. 2. With his wife, he has been busy 
in family visitation. 


In Greencastle Charge, Pa., Rev. G. Er- 
mine Plott, pastor, appropriate Harvest 
Home services were held Sept. 15. Both 
Churches were beautifully decorated and 
on Monday following a truck load of 
fruits, vegetables, etc., were taken to 
Hoffman Orphanage. The ladies of the 
Churches had filled many empty jars be- 
longing to the Home. Rev. George Fitz 
of Salisbury, and a former resident of 
Greencastle, preached in Grace Church 
July 28. Dr. Howard R. Omwake, Presi- 
dent of Catawba College, and a son of 
Grace Church, delivered address in Grace 
Church at opening of Old Home Week. 
Another son of Grace Church, Rev. Fred 
D. Pentz, preached the sermon Aug. 18. 
All these messages were highly appreci- 


REMOVING MOUNTAINS 


(A Meditation by the late Dr. David 
H. Fouse, of Denver) 


Men and the handiwork of men, in 
our modern social body, are like cor- 
pusles; they must be coming and go- 
ing constantly. When the circula- 
tion is poor, the extremities go to 
sleep; when circulation ceases it 
means death, not only to the outly- 
ing communities but to the industrial 
and economic centers as well. By a 
political accident we are “the Body 
Colorado.” We came into being like 
every other new-born thing without 
being consulted. Now that we are 
here, we discover within ourselves an 
intelligence and will that enables us 
to overcome every environmental 
handicap. Chief among these is a 
bad circulation induced by physical 
conditions. Unmeasured resources 
in mountain, valley and plain call to 
us to deliver them. Creation groans 
and travails, waiting for us to re- 
deem it. That is a part of our God- 
given mission. He made natural 


wealth; we honor Him when we place 
it in the hands of His children to be 
used. Every barrier to the easy and 


constant movement of men and pro- 
duce into and through all communi- 
ties, is not only an economic neces- 
sity, but it is a spiritual obligation. 
The mountains must be tunnelled, the 
streams harnessed, the minerals torn 
from their fastnesses, and the waters 
of the glaciers spread upon the 
thirsty plains. This is a part of the 
plan of the Infinite Designer; and, 
after millions of years of monotonous 
processes, He has left to us the most 
fascinating part of the work, endow- 
ing us with every necessary mental 
and physical equipment. Tunnel our 
Mountains! We dare not do less! It 
is everybody’s business; of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people. 
Because it is such, we should at once 
tunnel our prejudices and jealousies, 
which like mountain ranges separate 
us into ugly divisions. Tunnel these 
until we have the love and faith to 
say: ‘Mountains, be thou removed 
and cast into the sea!” Talk is nec- 
essary just now, “wind-jamming” is 
an indispensable preliminary, but our 
projects cannot be done by “lips-like- 
a-funnel; mouth-like-a-tunnel” instru- 
ments. The spirit of a united people 
will furnish the might and power! 
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ated. Holy Communion was observed in 
Grace Church Sept. 29 and in Trinity 
Church Oct. 13. Grace Church has re- 
cently been saddened by deaths of Mrs. 
Alice Martin Brumbaugh and Mrs. Sam- 


uel Pensinger, and Trinity Church by the. 


death of Mrs. Swisher Boltosser. Mrs. 
Brumbaugh was one of 2 persons who 
had been a member of the Charge longer 
than any other person living. She was 
confirmed by Dr. S. N. Calendar Mar. 15, 
1868. 

The 132nd anniversary of the found- 
ing of Old Salem congregation and the 
75th year of the present Church build- 
ing at Columbia, Pa., Rev. John Charles 
Heater, pastor, was celebrated Sept. 29 
to Oct. 18. The original property was 
used by Lutherans and Reformed, each 
holding services on alternate Sundays. 
The present building, erected in 1860, 
Was extensively renovated and equipped 
in 1890 during pastorate of Rev. George 
Kern. The parsonage was also modern- 
ized. In November, 1934, an annex was 
built and preparations made for expan- 
sion. On Rededication Sunday, Sept. 29, 
Dr. George W. Richards was guest speak- 
er in the morning, and Dr. Theodore F. 
Herman in the evening. At this service, 
the installation of Rev. Mr. Heater was 
conducted by Rev. Henry M. Strub. On 
Sept. 30, there was an inaugural recital 
on the new organ by Dr. Harry A. Sykes, 
assisted by Mr. Karl B. Aument, tenor. 
Family Night was Oct. 1, Young People’s 
Night, Oct. 2, and Fellowship Night, Oct. 
3, with Rev. Edward S. LaMar, Dr. Nevin 
C. Harner and Rev. Arthur E. Repass as 
guest speakers. Oct. 6 was Harvest Home 
Sunday, with Dr. William. A. Korn as 
guest speaker in the morning. The pic- 
ture, “In the Garden of Gethsemane”, 
was dedicated at the evening service. 
There were services Oct. 8 and 9, and 
Rally Day was observed Oct. 13. The 
altar cross was dedicated in the even- 
ing. Many of the services were preceded 
by organ recitals and special vocal music 
was an added attraction. 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS 


The “first whole Bible printed in Eng- 
lish”, known as the “Coverdale Bible”, 
was finished, according to its colophon, on 
Oct. 4, 1535. This date is still cherished 
as the birthday of the Bible as an English 
book—the Book which, in its many trans- 
lations and millions of copies, has had 
more influence in determining the char- 
acter of Western civilization than any 
other book—than all other books. The 
historian Trevelyan, writing of the Bible 
in England, says more explicitly that the 
continued domestic study of the Book 


upon national character, imagination and ~ 


intelligence for nearly three centuries was 
greater than that of any literary move- 
ment in our annals or any religious move- 
ment since the coming of St. Augustine. 


On our side of the English-speaking 
world, the great journalist, Charles A. 
Dana, said that of all books the most in- 
dispensable and the most useful, “the one 
whose knowledge is the most effective,” 
is the Bible. He was considering it in 
this testimony not as a religious work but 
of its usefulness in his profession. He 
added: 


“There is perhaps no book whose style 
is more suggestive and more instructive, 
from which you learn more directly that 
sublime simplicity which never exagger- 
ates, which recounts the greatest events 
with solemnity but without sentimentality 
of affectation, none which you open with 
such confidence and lay down with such 
reverence.” 


What Woodrow Wilson asked of an 
American audience when he was Presi- 
dent might be asked of the people as a 
whole of whatever faith or of no faith, 


in commemorating the publication of the © 


pioneer English Bible through reading it 
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in the King James or other successive 
versions; that every man and woman will 
realize “from this night on that part of 
the destiny of America lies in their daily 
perusal of this great book of revelations— 
that if they would see America free and 
pure they will make their own spirits free 
and pure by this baptism of the Holy 
Scripture.” 

The commemoration is not to be for this 
day alone, but for the year, that the habit 
of daily reading may be cultivated and 
enjoyed by “hundreds of thousands of 
readers new and old,” in succeeding years. 
So will this 400th anniversary best be kept 
for the individual and for society. 


—The New York Times 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL BEGINS 
WEEKLY BROADCASTS 


Franklin and Marshall College has ar- 
ranged to give a 15-minute broadcast ev- 
ery Tuesday night, beginning Oct. 15, at 
7.30, over station WGAL, 1500 kilocycles, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


The following program of 28 broadcasts 
covers a wide range, including athletics, 
dramaties, economies, history, literature, 
music, philosophy, religion, and science. 
These subjects will be presented in a clear 
and concise manner by members of the 
faculty of Franklin and Marshall College 
who are especially qualified to deal with 
them: Oct. 15, Diplomatic Background of 
the Ethiopian Dispute, Dr. H. M. J. Klein; 
Oct. 22, Horace, Two Thousand Years 
After, Dr. S. L. Mohler; Oct. 29, The No- 
vember Sky, Prof. W. F. Long; Nov. 5, 
Landmarks of Lancaster County History, 
Prof. H. H. Beck; Nov. 12, Mysterious 
Rays of the Universe, Prof. R. L. Charles; 
Nov. 19, Victorian Vigor: Browning, Dr. 
S. N. Hagen; Nov. 26, The Psychology of 
Behavior, Dr. P. L. Whitely; Dec. 3, Plato, 
the First Utopian, Dr. E. E. Kresge; Dee. 
10, The Rennaissance in Choral Endeavor, 
Dr. H. A. Sykes; Dee. 17, The Search for 
Simplicity: William Wordsworth, Dr. M. 
R. Adams; Dec. 24, After College: Some 
Noted Alumni, Rev. R. J. Pilgram; Dee. 
31, Face-lifting Father Time: Calendar 
Reform, Prof. W. R. Murray; Jan. 7, The 
Ancient Art of Wrestling, Prof. C. W. 
Mayser; Jan. 14, Spinoza, the Spectator of 
Eternity, Dr. Barrows Dunham; Jan. 21, 
What Do We Inherit?, Dr. Mitchel Car- 
roll; Jan. 28, Louis XIV’s Poet: Racine, 
Dr. P. W. Harry; Feb. 4, The New Season 
in the Theatre, Prof. D. D. Larsen; Feb. 
11, The Romance of Chemistry, Prof. W. 
E. Weisgerber; Feb. 18, The Theory of 
Racial Purity, Dr. J. A. Neprash; Feb. 25, 
Homer, the Chronicler of Heroes, Prof. J. 
N. Schaeffer; Mar. 3, The Philosphy of 
Duty; Immanuel Kant, Dr. J. B. Noss; 
Mar. 10, Shakespeare: The Voice of Eng- 
land, Prof. C. E. Meyers; Mar. 17, Goethe, 
Poet of the Faustian Soul, Dr. V. W. Dip- 
pell; Mar. 24, Problems of Modern Bank- 
ing, Dr. H. R. Barnes; Mar. 31, Calvin, 
Father of the Puritans, Prof. C. D. Spotts; 
Apr. 7, Who Go to College?, Dr. P. M. 
Harbold; Apr. 13, International Law in 
the Twentieth Century, Prof. A. K. Kun- 
kel; and Apr. 21, Birds of Early Spring, 
Dr. H. J. Roddy. 


IN TRIBUTE TO A GREAT TEACHER 
(Read this appreciation from Dr. Scheidt) 
Dear Dr. Leinbach: 


The 17th of October, 1935, marks the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Frederick Augustus Gast, professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament Theology at the 
Lancaster Seminary from 1873 to 1909. 
This occasion calls for renewed grateful 
acknowledgments of the services and per- 
sonal worth of this consecrated teacher on 
the part of his students. As a thorough 
scholar, profound thinker, progressive in- 
vestigator and earnest Christian he had no 


superior in his chosen line of work in this 
. 
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broad land of ours. To me he was an 
inexhaustible source of inspiration hence 
I spent the greater part of my student-days 
in his home study, enjoying his unselfishly 
offered instruction in the larger realm of 
Hebrew literature, especially in the West- 
ern Aramic or Syrian branch of the Syriae 
language, into which the most ancient 
known version of the New Testament was 
written. He eventually encouraged me to 
take up the course in Hebrew syntax under 
Professor Harper and additional reading 
and exegetical lectures under Harper’s as- 
sociates, because I felt that the funda- 
mental requisite of a Christian minister’s 
theological preparation is a thorough 
knowledge of the languages in which the 
early documents of the Bible were writ- 
ten. There is a spiritual elan in the 
original that is utterly lost in the transla- 
tion. This conviction grew in geometric 
proportion as I advanced in my reading 
and became overpowering, when I had fin- 
ished the task of working my way through 
the original setting of all the documents 
of Holy Writ. But I felt, at the same 
time that I had by no means mastered the 
subject; hence, when in 1887 I was ealled 
to the Chair of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Theology at the Ursinus School of 
Theology I declined the offer, because I 
did not consider myself competent to un- 
dertake so difficult a task. 


Since then Dr. Gast discovered a much 
more apt pupil than I was. As a true 
teacher he was always concerned about 
finding a student who might some day 
carry on his work and advance it to ever 
higher reaches. He found him in the 
present incumbent of his Chair. Dr. I. H. 
DeLong developed under Dr. Gast’s guid- 
ance a passion for Oriental lore and was 
encouraged to pursue further studies as a 
philogist at the University of Chicago, 
where he earned a fellowship that sent 
him to the American School for Oriental 
Languages at Jerusalem, and thence to 
the universities of Berlin and Strassburg, 
where he obtained his final degree of Ph. 
D., under the auspices of the world-famous 
Professor Noeldeke. 


Such are the rewards of a consecrated 
teacher who hardly ever ventured beyond 
the confines of his quiet study and whose 
modesty forbade any and every ostenta- 
tious laudation, but whose real habitation 
was in the wide world of spirit, where he 
reigned supreme, training his disciples for 
service unto the uttermost ends of the 
earth. It is very gratifying to recall at 
this centennial occasion the blessed service 
Dr. Gast rendered to his God and His 
Church. 

Fraternally yours, 


R. ©. Schiedt. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH HOME AT 
WYNCOTE, PA. 


The glorious summer is at an end, and 
it has been a most enjoyable one. We 
have had the usual Sunday Services and 
on Thursdays the Sunday School lesson 
was taught by Mrs. Kathryn White, who 
has been acting as our matron for a few 
weeks. 


There was a very enjoyable entertain- 
ment given by the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety of Carmel Presbyterian Church on 
Wednesday, Sept. 18, at the Home. We 
take this opportunity to thank these young 
people who are willing to give their timè 
and talent to extend happiness to our 
guests. 


The time is come for Harvest Home of- 
ferings. So far 19 Churches have respond- 
ed, and we are indeed grateful to all for 
their generous gifts. 


On Saturday, Oct. 19, we will have our 
Annual Tea at the Home, at two o'clock. 
The Auxiliaries are anxious for a success- 
ful affair, so try and support us by com- 
ing out and bringing friends. There will 
also be a very unusual entertainment on 
that day which will be well worth hearing. 


A silver offering is asked to help defray 
the expenses. 
Mrs. John E. Michael, 


Chairman of Publicity. 


GENERAL SYNOD NOTES 
Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 


The following response from an officer 
of one of our 57 Classes probably reflects 
the mind of the majority of the Classes 
now meeting in fall session to consider and 
legislate for the welfare of the general 
work of the Reformed group of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. 

“The communication, referring to the 
unpaid contingent due the General Synod, 
arrived in time for our Classis to take 
action. J am sure it was a surprise to most 
of our men. A Committee was appointed 
to secure this year’s contingent in full and 
to try to collect as much as possible of the 
unpaid amounts which various congrega- 
tions in our Classis owe on their contin- 
gent apportionment to General Synod since 
1932. As chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed, I shall do everything in my power 
so that our Classis may meet this obliga- 
tion in full at the earliest possible date.” 

One Synod of our Church still continues 
to follow the historic custom of paying the 
Contingent Fund Apportionment in full for 
all its Classes, which in time reimburse the 
Synod treasury for their several Classical 
amounts. For the remaining five Synods 
there are a few Classes in each that are at 
present far in arrears. It is the desire and 
hope of the General Synod’s officers that 
the spirit of the Classis, whose letter has 
just been quoted, may become contagiously 
inflaming and energizing for each of the 
Classes at present in arrears in its Con- 
tingent Fund Apportionment so that they 
too reach the end of this calendar year 
with no deficits to enter upon the new 
1936 records. 


The Statistical Reports of the Evangeli- 
cal Synod group of our Evangelical and 
Reformed Church for 1934 have just been 
received. They are bound together in one 
8x11 inch volume of 112 pages. In both 
detailed and summarized form they make 
record of (a) the General Activities of the 
Church. (b) The Finances of the Local 
Churches. (¢) The Benevolent Giving of 
the Church. (d) The Activities of the 
Lay Organizations, through Men’s Work, 
Women’s Work and Young People’s Work. 
The following selected facts from the ex- 
haustive data assembled in this Statistical 
volume for 1934 will be of particular in- 
terest and inspiration to our Reformed 
Group. 

Pastors in charge of a Church 


Pastors not in charge of a 
Chur CHR Wate sea aaa aeae 168 


1,059 


Individual members last report 273,437 
Total gains in membership ... 21,553 
Toral osses Wore ee a aiia 13,892 
Net gain in membership...... 8,161 
Individual members reported 

UNAS BY, Grea Goan Cogiche ti Occ 281,598 
Total Benevolent giving in 

AG SA et PREIE ners « Var aielete vie ote $477,358.76 


Total Local Budget in 1934. ..$3,310,817.73 
Grand total of all giving in 
LO SPN Meier heteets stare couches eds arene $3,788,176.49 


MISTAKEN IDEA OF A CHURCH 
PAPER 


“The trouble with too many Church pa- 
pers is that the ones who produce them 
seem to think all their readers are preach- 
ers, and preachers read the Church paper 
less than any other class.” These words 
were from a wise and mature student of 
human nature and Church life, as we talked 
things over in a press conference. 


On the other hand, we have heard from 
some preachers the criticism that Church 
papers are not as dignified as they should 
be in catering to the highly educated. We 
ought to have more deep and solid discus- 
sion of vital issues and profound subjects. 
We ought to think more of the intelli- 
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gentsia among the trained ministers—that, 
perhaps, is what is meant. 

It is well for these preachers to remem- 
ber we would not last long with a Con- 
ference organ published on the program 
of the Christian Century, the Nashville 


Advocate or on the plan of the Methodist 
Review, which died because it could not 
get 3,000 subscribers among nearly 3,000,- 
000 Methodists. 

As we have seen it, a Conference organ 
with 7,000 or 8,000 subscribers, and we 
hope with many more readers, could not 
hope to have 700 of the class indicated 
above. The rest of our readers are nei- 
ther preachers nor professors in universi- 
ties, but just humans. They would not care 
for much of the diet that the other classes 
might prefer. 

The best hope a Conference organ has is 
among the masses of people, who want 
things of human interest. This is what is 
in the minds of the men who are now try- 
ing to give the Church papers that which 
will bring to our people the plain things 
of human interest and inspiration. We 
cannot have a highbrow Conference organ 
because we haven’t enough highbrows to 
support it. Nor should the editor all the 
time be thinking about pleasing preachers 
and professors when he sends out the pa- 
pers, because most of his readers are not 
in that class. 

Richmond Christian Advocate. 


REMINISCENCES OF FALL MEETING 
OF GERMAN PHILADELPHIA 
CLASSIS 


Motoring to Bechtelsville, 
North of Boyertown 

“Hill Church” markers could be seen 
On the road thru hilly scene, 
Region of renown. 


From a distance we beheld 
Joyfully our goal: 

“Hill Church” built there on a crest, 
Serving folks with what is best 
For the living soul. 


It was an ideal Autumn day, Oct. 8, for 
motoring and enjoying the hill and dale 
scenes. The reception and hospitality ex- 
tended by St. John’s Hill Church and sup- 
ply minister, D. Englert, to our Classis, ad- 
visory members and visitors were so whole- 
hearted that we all felt at home with our 
Pennsylvania German folks. Brother Har- 
vey Weller, a member, deserves special 
mention, who in his spacious dining room, 
fully satisfied our desire at meal time. We 
were told that 80 to 90 dinners are served 
here on Sundays to Church people. In 
place of the familiar dinner bell the hearty 
invitation of our host was heard, “Kumm 
nau, ’s ischt alles ready.” One of the 
brethren, seated next to the writer, re- 
marked, “I’ve counted 15 food varieties.” 
“Hinkel,” other meats, sausages, vege- 
tables, various fruits and pies, “Kuche,” 
ete., well prepared and palatable, bespoke 
the culinary art of the good women at 
Harvey Weller’s. 


Die gute Weibsleut beim Harvey Weller, 
Man kann sie nie vergesse; 

“Die mache’s bescht un’s schoenste Sach, 
Apartig for zu esse.” 


Words of praise and gratitude were voic- 
ed by all present to these good people. We 
were invited to come again soon. Thank 
you, folks, with a hearty “Auf Wieder- 
sehen!” 

And now, what did Classis do? Repre- 
sentatives of our Boards and the “Reform- 
ed Church Messenger” Campaign addressed 
Classis. Their speeches gave enlighten- 
ment and were appreciatively received. 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions and Min- 
isterial Relief are not to be neglected. Our 
congregations are kindly urged to pay the 
apportionments in full and to secure the 
literature from our Boards for study. All 
other benevolences should also be taken 
care of. 

The Good News regarding our “Reform- 
ed Church Messenger,” eventually the new 
“Messenger,” was well received. Church 
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Paper Sunday is to be observed some Sun- 
day in October or November. A commit- 
tee for this campaign was appointed and 
Revs. Karl Koepke and L. D. Benner are to 
serve as such. The committee is to draft 
a letter and send it to pastors and con- 
sistories earnestly requesting efforts be 
made in getting new subscriptions and re- 
newals at the rate of $2 in advance per 
year, or on the “Pay on Delivery Plan” of 
five cents per copy. 

Rey. Frederick Maute, our German Radio 
preacher of Philadelphia, was enrolled as 
member of our Classis, and Albert C. Neus- 
sle, now supplying our Bethlehem Church 
of Phila., was licensed to preach and later 
on (latter part of December) to be ordain- 
ed. Both brothers were cordially welcomed. 

After the sumptuous repast of the eve- 
ning all drove home rejoicingly happy for 
having spent the day with good old “Hill 


Church.” —L. D. Benner. 


CENTRAL OHIO CLASSIS 


The fall meeting of the Central Ohio 
Classis was held in the Church at Syca- 
more, O., Rev. C. F. Brouse, pastor, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 8, Rev. C. G. Beaver presid- 
ing. There were morning and afternoon 
sessions devoted mainly to business, and 
an evening inspirational service when two 
addresses were given, the first by Rev. A. 
N. Sayres, of Lansdale, Pa., and another 
by Supt. J. C. Horning. In the afternoon, 
Rev. W. E. Troup of Akron, O., gave a 
stirring address on “Scriptural Revival and 
Evangelism the Paramount Need of the 
Church.” The devotional services were 
conducted by Revs. H. A. Blum, H. HE. 
Weber and C. F. Brouse. 

The following brethren presented the 
causes of the Church Home Missions: Drs. 
C. E. Miller and J. C. Horning; Foreign 
Missions, Rev. H. H. Casselman; Christian 
Education, Rev. A. N. Sayres; Ministerial 
Relief, Rev. E. B. Jacobs. The standing 
committees reported on the various causes 
and their present and future needs. 

Rev. H. A. Blum was elected stated clerk, 
a position made vacant by the passing of 
Rev. J. F. Winter. Classis, during the past 
summer, sustained the loss of 3 ministers, 
Dr. F. W. Leich, Revs. J. F. Winter and 
Andrew Hocker. 

Congregations were urged to observe 
Noy. 24 as Kingdom Roll Call Sunday. Two 
group conferences for consistories and 
leaders will be held as a preliminary, one 
at Columbus on Oct. 20 and the second at 
Upper Sandusky on Oct. 27. A Sunday 
School Institute will be held at Shelby on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, Oct. 27, in 
First Church, Shelby, O. 

Classis was hospitably entertained by 
the people of Sycamore congregation in 
their handsomely redecorated Church. The 
attendance of ministers was good, of elders, 
fair; the spirit manifested was harmonious, 
the fellowship delightful. 


—F. W. Hoffman. 


THE MEETING OF THE N. C. CLASSIS 


The Semi-annual Meeting of the Classis 
of N. C. of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church was held in First Reformed Church, 
Landis, Oct. 8th and 9th. The Classis con- 
vened at 10.30 A. M. on the opening day. 
The opening liturgical service was con- 
ducted by Revs. A. V. Vondersmith and 
John A. Koons. At the appointment of 
President Hugo ©. Kellermeyer, the ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. A. K. Faust of 
Catawba College. The subject was, “The 
Principles of the Kingdom.” The text 
was from Math. 6:10: “Thy kingdom 
come.” The message was an effective ex- 
position of the text and theme and a por- 
trayal of Jesus’ methods of the propaga- 
tion of the kingdom. 

The Holy Communion was administered 
by the pastor-loci, the Rev. J. H. Keller, 
D.D., and Revs. A. O. Leonard, W. S. Ger: 
hard and J. A. Palmer. 

Dr. Keller delivered an address of wel- 
come, which was graciously responded to 
by Pres. Kellermeyer. 


. 
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The order of business for the Fall Meet- 
ing of Classis was followed. 

Perhaps the most important Committee 
report was that of “Kingdom Service,” 
formerly known as the Missionary and 
Stewardship Committee. Much interest 
was manifested in this report and a for- 
ward step was taken in the action to send 
a representative to each local consistory, 
prior to Nov. 24th, to present the work of 
the Church and plan for the “Kingdom 
Roll Call” on, or near that time. 

Dr. W. F. DeLong presented the needs 
of the Board of Home Missions in several 
addresses. Mr. Geo. W. Waidner spoke in 
behalf of the work of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education in two speeches. An in- 
tensive campaign to increase subscriptions 
to the “Messenger” will be conducted be- 
tween Oct. 20th and Feb. Ist. The Foreign 
Mission Board sent no representative from 
the office, but Rev. H. D. Althouse effec- 
tively presented the needs of the Foreign 
Board in several talks. The care of the 
retired ministers, their widows and or- 
phans, was presented by Dr. J. C. Leonard. 

Rev. H. C. Kellermeyer of Concord is 
President of Classis; Elder J. T. Plott, of 
Greensboro, is Vice-President; Dr. J. C. 
Leonard, of Lexington, has been the Stated 
Clerk for more than forty years, and Rey. 
Milton Whitener, of Salisbury, is the 
Treasurer. 


The annual meeting of Classis will be 
held in First Reformed Church, Greens- 
boro, beginning Feb. 4th, and the semi- 
annual meeting will be held at Mt. Pleas- 
ant beginning Oct. 6th of next year. 


Classis was most hospitably entertained 
by the good people of the Landis congrega- 
tion. One of the most delightful features 
of the entertainment was the privileges of 
eating the noon-day luncheon together in 
the new Home Economics Building of the 
Landis Schools, which is one of the best 
equipped buildings of its kind in the State. 


Lee A. Peeler, Press Agent. 


WEST SUSQUEHANNA CLASSIS 


With all the active pastors present and 
most of the charges represented by an 
elder, West Susquehanna Classis enjoyed 
its meeting in the First Reformed Church 
at Howard, Pa., Rev. George R. Johnson, 
pastor, on Oct. 1 and 2 last. Delicious 
meals were served by the entertaining 
congregation during the day, and at night 
the members of the Classis were enter- 
tained in the homes of the congregation. 


The causes of the four Boards, and that 
of Phoebe Home and Bethany Orphans’ 
Home, were ably presented by their respec- 
tive representatives. Classis heard with 
profound regrets of the hard sledding en- 
dured by the Boards, but was compelled 
to acknowledge that part of the difficulties 
of the Boards was due to the fact that 
many of the congregations of the Classis 
were delinquent in the payment of their 
apportionments. Classis, on the other 
hand, heard with satisfaction of the 
changes in the setup of the Sustentation 
Fund to be proposed by the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief to the General Synod, and 
hopes the changes will be approved. ; 

Elder David K. Keller, of Centre Hall, 
was re-elected Treasurer. This will make 
the twelfth successive year in which Elder 
Keller has served the Classis in the capac- 
ity of Treasurer. 


In view of the fact that Classis has been 


delinquent in the payment of the General — 


Synod’s Contingent apportionment for the 


past several years, the officers of the Gen- E% 
eral Synod will be glad to learn no doubt- 


that the Classis instructed the Treasurer se 


to pay this year’s General Synod Contin- 


gent in full, same to be paid out of un- 


designated funds received by him. 


The Kingdom Service Committee 
authorized to arrange for a Classis- 
Exchange of pulpits, the pastors, 


by that Committee. Sunday, No 
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been selected for this service. The Com- 
mittee on “The Messenger” consists of the 
following: Rev. E. W. Moyer, Bellefonte, 
Pa.; Rev. George R. Johnson, Howard, 
Pa.; Elder Chas. F. Dewire, Lewisburg, 
Pa. 

Classis will meet in its Winter Session 
in St. John’s Church, Mifflinburg, Pa., 
Rev. Ira W. Frantz, pastor, on Feb. 4 and 
5, 1936, and in Christ Church, Beaver 
Springs, Pa., Rev. E. H. Zechman, pastor, 
in its Fall Session, on Sept. 29 and 30, 1936. 


H. H. Rupp, Stated Clerk. 


DR. AND MRS. LEE A. PEELER HON- 
ORED BY ST. JOHN’S CONGREGA- 
TION, KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


Oct. 6th marked the 16th anniversary 
of the pastorate of Dr. Lee A. Peeler in 
the Kannapolis Charge, which consists of 
St. John’s congregation, Kannapolis, and 
St. Paul’s congregation, Enochville. 

In view of the fact that an elaborate 
observance was held in connection with 
the fourteenth anniversary two years ago, 
no special commemoratory service was 
planned for this year. Rally Day was 
held in the Sunday School at 9.45. Holy 
Communion and the reception of members 
was held at 11 A. M. At the night ser- 
vice Dr. Peeler delivered an appropriate 
message for the occasion. However, at the 
11 o’clock service, immediately following 
the piano prelude, unknown to the pas- 
tor, Elder J. T. Fesperman stepped to the 
chancel and called Dr. and Mrs. Peeler to 
appear before him. In a few well chosen 
words, he expressed the sincere apprecia- 
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tion of the consistory and congregation for 
the faithful services rendered during the 
16 years of ministry in the community, 
and, as a symbol of appreciation, presented 
to pastor and wife a beautiful vase of 
gorgeous pink dahlias, which, at a time 
indicated by Mr. Fesperman, was brought 
in by Elder C. M. Deal, who entered 
from a sidé door of the auditorium. 


Mrs. Peeler first spoke her appreciation 
of this token and referred to some experi- 
ences in the early days of the congrega- 
tion. She tenderly referred to the absent 
faces who were with us then but have gone 
home, and, expressed the belief that their 
spirits were among the cloud of witnesses 
that were beholding this scene from the 
spirit world. 


Dr. Peeler also spoke his appreciation 
and urged that this token of affection be 
a symbol of greater co-operation in the 
work of the kingdom in the days to come. 
The Kannapolis congregation was organ- 
ized by the present pastor. Though it is 
the youngest congregation in the Classis, 
yet its S. S. is seventh in size and its 
Church membership and contributions are 
twelfth in size of all the 56 congregations 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
in N. C. 


In addition to the work of the charge, 
Dr. and Mrs. Peeler have always taken an 
active, and in many instances, a leading 
interest in all movements that pertain to 
the betterment of the community. At the 
present time Dr. Peeler is a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Kannapolis 
Schools and a member of the Board of 
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Directors of the Kannapolis Y. M. C. A,, 
which is the largest institution of its kind 
in the south, including Washington. 


A LETTER FROM THE GLESSNERS 
On Board S. S. Excalibur, Sept. 17, 1935 
Dear Friends in the Home-land: 

Our first furlough, long and happy, is 
behind us and we are again on our way 


to our home among the Arabs. We are 
pushing our way through the beautiful 
blue Mediterranean toward Alexandria. 
Yesterday we were in Naples in the 


shadow of Mt. Vesuvius, and in the darker 
shadow of Mussolini’s preparation for war. 
A troop-ship loaded with young men being 
sent out to this unnecessary slaughter, put 
out to sea while we were in the Naples 
harbor. What we shall find around Alex- 
andria and the Suez Canal remains to be 
seen, Everyone on board is impressed with 
the futility of it all. 

We shall always remember the happy 
days we had in the home-land, the re- 
union with our old friends, and the ce- 
menting of so many new friendships. We 
leave America filled with a new vigor and 
an increased zeal for our work, looking 
forward to years of labor in our chosen 
field. 

We want to thank everyone we can 
reach with this letter for their kind con- 
sideration, and the interest shown in the 
work we are doing in Kirkuk. We hope to 
see you all again when in another seven 
years our ship turns its bow westward. 

Sincerely, 


—Helen G. and J. C. Glessner 
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Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


OUR SECOND PRESIDENT 


Text, Luke 1:13, “Thou shalt call his 
name John.” 


Whenever we speak of the presidents of 
the United States, there are always two 
names that stand out above the rest, 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 
Among the others who are frequently men- 
tioned are Thomas Jefferson, James Mon- 
roe, Andrew Jackson, Ulysses S. Grant, 
James A. Garfield, William McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. 

On Saturday, October 19, it will be 200 
years since John Adams, the second presi- 
dent of the United States, was born at 
Braintree, now Quincy, Massachusetts. His 
father was John Adams and his mother 
was Susanna Boylston. He was born in a 
typical New England farmhouse, built of 
clapboards and brick, covered with 
shingles, and widened by a lean-to, added 
as an afterthought. 

Very little is known of John Adams’ 
childhood. His father was determined that 
his son should be given an education, as 
was done to his own older brother, Joseph, 
who became a clergyman. From his early 
days the child John was intended for the 
ministry. Hardly “out of petticoats,” as 
he wrote later, he was sent to school. He 
was first placed in the care of Mrs. Belcher, 
whose schoolhouse stood on Penn Hill. 
More than once, so the story goes, the boy 
helped the old woman to carry her corn 
to the mill, receiving as his reward three 
coppers; which she commanded him to keep 
“to buy land with.” 


A few years later he was sent to the 
Latin school, where he sat with John Han- 
cock, son of the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church. He entered Harvard Col- 
lege, where he again associated with John 
Hancock, and from which he graduated in 
1755, at the age of twenty, a year after 
Hancock graduated. 


In his boyhood John Adams passed 
through an experience through which 
many a boy has passed before and after 
him. He used to relate: “When I was a 
boy I had to study the Latin grammar; 
but it was dull and I hated it. My father 
was anxious to send me to College, and 
therefore I studied the grammar till I 
could bear it no longer; and going to my 
father, I told him I did not like to study, 
and asked for some other employment. It 
was opposing his wishes, and he was quick 
in his answer, ‘Well, John,’ said he, ‘if 
Latin grammar does not suit you, you may 
try ditching, perhaps that will; my mea- 
dow yonder needs a ditch, and you may 
put by Latin and try that.’ This seemed 
a delightful change, and to the meadow I 
went— But I soon found ditching harder 
than Latin, and the first forenoon was the 
longest I ever experienced. That day I 
ate the bread of labor, and glad was I 
when night came on. That night I made 
comparison between Latin grammar and 
ditching, but said not a word about it. 
I dug the next forenoon, and wanted to 
return to Latin at dinner, but it was 
humiliating, and I could not do it. At 
night toil conquered pride, and I told my 
father, one of the severest trials of my 
life, that, if he chose, I would go back to 
Latin grammar. He was glad of it; and 
if I have since gained any distinction, it 
has been owing to the two days’ labor in 
that abominable ditch.” 

At Harvard, in those days, rank was not 


determined by scholarship, but according 
to the social standing of the students’ 
parents. Although John Adams was re- 
puted to be a very good scholar, his posi- 
tion in comparison with his classmates 
was not determined. According to the 
scale of social standing, Adams was four- 
teenth in a class of twenty-four. It was 
said of this class, the class of 1755, that 
‘in proportion to its numbers it con- 
tained as many men afterwards eminent 
in the civil and ecclesiastical departments 
as any class that ever was graduated at 
that institution.” 

During his college course John Adams 
changed his plans for his future career. 
Although his family and friends felt that 
he should select the ministry as his profes- 
sion, he drifted further and further away 
from the idea and inclined more and more 
toward the practice of law. During his 
last two years in college, some of the stu- 
dents formed a club and planned “to spend 
their evenings together, in reading any 
new publications, or any poetry or drama- 
tie composition that might fall in their 
way.” John Adams was invited to join, 
and soon proved to have a real talent in 
reading tragedies; he put so much fire in 
his declamation, that it was rumored 
among his friends that he should make a 
better lawyer than minister. The hand 
of God was doubtless in the matter and 
He chose him to be one of the makers of 
our nation. It is better to be a good 
statesman than a poor minister. 

After his graduation, Adams taught 
school for several years in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and studied law in the 
office of Rufus Putnam. In October, 1758, 
he was ready to be admitted to the bar. 
He came to Boston to consult with Jere- 
miah Gridley, the leader and “father” of 
that bar, as to the necessary steps “for an 
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introduction to the practice of law in this 
country.” 
Gridley was very kind with the young 


man, and gave him some wholesome and 
valuable advice. He told him “to pursue 
the study of law rather than the gain of 


it; pursue the gain of it enough to keep 
out of the briars, but give your main at- 
tention to the study of it”; and, secondly, 
‘not to marry early, for an early marriage 
will obstruet your improvements, and in 
the next place it will involve you in ex- 
pense.” 

Adams was formally admitted to the 
bar on Monday, November 6, 1758. He 
was determined to succeed in his chosen 
profession and was fortunate in being able 
to build up a good practice. The fees 
were small, but he did very well. After 
twelve years of practice he had more busi- 
ness at the bar than any other man in the 
province. 

Although he did not become a minister 
himself, he took unto himself a minister’s 
daughter for a wife on October 25, 1764, 
in the person of Abigail Smith, daughter 
of William Smith, a clergyman in the 
neighboring town of Weymouth. Mrs. 
Adams was a woman of unusually fine 
mind and noble character, and proved 
herself a most able helpmate and congen- 
ial comrade for her husband throughout 
the many severe trials as well as in the 
brilliant triumphs of his long career. They 
had five children, one of whom, John Quin- 
ey Adams, became the sixth president of 
the United States, from 1825 to 1829. To 
Abigail Adams alone belongs the glory of 
having been the wife of one President and 
the mother of another. 


John Adams’ political career now be- 
gan. At first he was elected to some local 
office. In 1770 he was elected by a large 
majority to represent the town of Boston 
in the General Court. In 1774 he was 
elected to Congress. He signed the De- 
claration of Independence in 1776. He pro- 
posed that George Washington be appoint- 
ed as commander-in-chief of the American 
army. In 1777 Congress appointed him as 
a commissioner to the court of France, 
where he joined Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee, the other commissioners rep- 
resenting the colonies, Adams advised the 
reduction of the commission to one mem- 
ber, and thus advised himself out of a 
job, because Franklin was chosen to con- 
tinue to represent the colonies in France. 
Upon his return home, Adams was elected 
a member of the convention which framed 
the Massachusetts constitution of 1780 
which is still in force. 


Adams was again sent back to Europe 
to take part in negotiating a treaty of 
peace and a treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain. A favorable treaty was secured, 
and the preliminary papers were signed 
on November 30th, 1782. Prior to this, 
April 19, 1782, Adams, had visited Holland 
and secured from that nation recognition 
of the United States as an independent 
government. In 1785 John Adams was ap- 
pointed the first of a long line of able 
and distinguished ministers to the royal 
court of England. 


In 1789, when George Washington was 
elected as the first president of the United 
States, John Adams was elected as the 
first vice-president of his country, which 
position he filled for eight years. In 
1796, when Washington refused to accept 
another election, Adams was elected presi- 
dent, defeating Thomas Jefferson. He 
was president from 1797 to 1801, when he 
was defeated by Thomas Jefferson. After 
spending more than a quarter of a century 
in the service of his country, John Adams 
retired to his home in Quincy, where he 
lived until July 4, 1826, when he went to 
his eternal reward. Jefferson died on the 
same day. Both of these great patriots 
who had signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence passed away on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the adoption of that great docu- 
ment. 
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FOOD FACTS 

Did You Know That: 

To George Hiram Walker, pio- 

neer in the development of certi- 

fied milk and sanitary milk 
formulas for babies, a monumen- 
tal tablet has been eretted in 

Plainsboro, New Jersey. 

Commercial hatcheries produced 

over 80 per cent of the chicks 

raised in New Jersey. 

Spinach grown on upland soil is 

reported to average 50 per cent 

higher in vitamin © than that 
from muck soil. 

——Contrary to an old superstition, 
cheese is considered to be one 
of the most easily digestible 
foods. 


These “food facts” are compiled by 
the Division of Consumer Informa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture. 


GOD’S GIFT 


Lucia wanted a white clematis so much, 
so very much. She loved the white feath- 
ery stars, the dark green notched pointed 
leaves, the curling tendrils—like clinging 
baby fingers. 

She had seen one growing in some- 
body’s garden quite a distance from her 
home. No one in her neighborhood had a 
clematis in their garden. 

She told her brother how lovely the 
vine was and how she wanted one. She 
talked so much about it, that he promised 
to buy her one. 

She was so happy thinking about it, 
and that she would soon have one for her 
very own, she forgot the cares and trials 
of the day. 

But one day God took this brother away 
before he gave her the plant. In the go- 
ing away of her dear brother, she forgot 
all about the white clematis. 

In the spring, Lucia was working in 
her garden and found a little stranger 
was coming up. You know little weeds 
when they first come up look very dainty 
and lacy. She was not sure what this lit- 
tle strange plant was, so she decided to 
let it grow for a little while, at least. 

So the little stranger grew and grew 
along the fence and up the trellis. Lucia 
watched it growing and the tiny buds 
forming in the axil of the leaves and one 
day to her delight it bloomed, and to her 
joy it was a white clematis—God’s gift 
to Lucia. —Enie Gray 


DESPERADOES 
By a “Jail Angel” 

Visiting a certain county a few years 
since, I called upon the keeper of the jail 
to get permission to visit his wards for the 
purpose of conducting a religious service 
with them. He demurred on the ground 
that he had experienced trouble in permit- 
ting visits to the prisoners, but after look- 
ing me over and concluding that I was not 
a very dangerous fellow, he changed his 
ground and said that he had some desper- 
adoes in the jail, and it was dangerous for 
one to go in among them. I had been 
visiting jails for years, and had invariably 
received courteous treatment on the part 
of the inmates, and moreover Eam a big 
fellow—my last weight on the scales was 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


That now that some women and 
girls are beginning to wear silver 
and near-gold anklets, it won’t be 
long before they will have bells on 
their toes and rings in their noses. 


—Now and Then. 
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105!—and why should I be afraid? Re- 
luctantly the officer gave his consent and 
let me enter the dangerous place. How I 
trembled! The prisoners were eating their 
noon-day meal; that performance needs no 
comment; a jail “feast” is by no means 
attractive. I asked them if they were will- 
ing that I should conduct a brief religious 
service with them; they cheerfully assent- 
ed; and I began by inviting them to join 
with me in the fine old hymn — “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” and they sang with 
gusto. One husky Negro had a fine bass 
voice and rolled out the words nobly. Then 
I read a few verses of Scripture, spoke to 
them briefly, and kneeled down in prayer. 
Jail floors are not always clean, but I 
kneeled down, closed my eyes, and prayed, 
and those “desperadoes” were near enough 
to touch me! When the service was con- 
cluded, and I was about to come out, those 
poor fellows—“desperadoes”—looked up in- 
to my face and said, while their faces and 
eyes were eloquent with emotion, “We 
thank you for coming in here and preach- 
ing the gospel to us!” How much was my 
life endangered by visiting that jail and 
carrying a message of hope and grace to 
those wretched inmates Not one whit 
more than when I visit a beautiful house 
of God and preach the same wonderful gos- 
pel to the sinners that gather there! and 
it is possible that the “desperadoes” may 
give a more cordial welcome to the messen- 
ger, and a more kindly hearing to his mes- 
sage, than their brothers in the costly and 
beautiful sanctuaries! 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO CURTAILED WORDS 
NO. 55 


Mates—mat—ma. 
Meter—mete—me. 
Antics—anti—ant. 
Handle—hand—ha. 
Range—rang—ran. 
Weep—wee—we. 
Meant—mean—me. 


SSS SS 


DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBE NO. 63 


* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 


Across: 


1. To debate or discuss. 
2. Both horses were this color (plural). 
3. Manner of walking (plural). 
4. To loosen things tied together. 
5. A city in Germany. 
Down: 
Same as across. 
—A. M. 8. 


“Dear, I saw the sweetest little hat 
down town today.” 

“Well, put it on, and let’s see how you 
look in it.” 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


THE CHILD’S PROBLEM 
Julia W. Wolfe 
“You don’t know what an annoyance 
that child is!” said a tired mother to her 
caller. “I punish and scold her until I 
am fairly ashamed of myself. Then her 


father takes her in hand, only to make 


matters worse. What can I do?” 


So much for the mother’s side. No 
doubt her child does at times present a _ 
problem that seems difficult to solve. Most- = 
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parents have such experiences. 
of the more difficult problems that the 
father and mother present to the child? 

If we could put the child’s own thoughts 
into our words, we should probably get 
something like this: “What a world of 
perplexity and contradiction! 
I ever learn anything helpful from Father 
or Mother? Last night they scolded me 
because I did not eat when I was not 
hungry; this morning they spanked me 
because I ate when I was hungry. They 
send me out to play when I am sleepy; 
they put me to bed when I want to stay 
up. Father often tells me to do some- 
thing that Mother forbids, and neither of 
them is of the same mind for two succes- 
sive days. I am at the mercy, in turn, 
of their love, their ignorance and their 
digestion. What can I do?” 

Thus, to a child, with its eagerly active 
mind, groping everywhere and. grasping 
at everything, in its efforts to learn the 
ways of life, the parents often offer prob- 
lems that fill the young child with dis- 
couragement if not despair—problems 
that lead him to cultivate “a goodness 
that is the result of fear, and a badness 
that is the product of example.” 

If parents would honestly try once in 
a while to get the point of view of the 
child, how much miore reasonably they 
would exercise their authority. And how 
it would simplify their own task to recog- 
nize that the child, too, faces big prob- 
lems! 


“Tf America is to awaken to her bright- 
est opportunity for the creation of a de- 
sirable citizenship, she will not forget the 
part carried in that work by the kinder- 
garten of the land.’—J. R. Overmiller, 
President, York College, Nebraska. 

Is there a kindergarten, in the public 
school, for the children of your commun- 
ity? If not, write to the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West Fortieth St., 
New York City, for advice and literature 
on how to obtain one. 


Fleet: “It’s tough when you have to pay 
40 cents for a pound of meat.” 

Butcher: “Yes, but it’s a heap sight 
tougher if you paid only 10.” 


The Family Altar 


By Dr. George L. Roth 


HELPS FOR THE WEEK OF OCT. 21-27 
Golden Text: Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink a brawler; and whosoever erreth 
thereby is not wise. Proverbs 20:1. 
Memory Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress is 
Our God” (No. 606). 
Theme: Belshazzar’s Feast (International 
Temperance Lesson). 


Monday: Alcohol and Poverty 
Prov. 23:1-21 


Extremes are more alike than we usually 
think., Dickens awakes pity for the poor 
and Thackery leads you to laugh at the 
rich. If you read both authors you want 
to be like neither of the groups portrayed. 
The poor and the rich are most likely to 
succumb to the dangers of alcohol. As 
Charles Stelzle used to say: “If poverty is 
the cause of sin, then all rich men should 
be saints.” 

Meditation: I want to get this straight. 
Alcohol is the cause of much poverty, and 
poverty sometimes is the cause of alcohol- 
ism. I shall avoid the poverty due to alco- 
hol but don’t let me forget that poverty 
itself is not sinful. I might be rich some 
day and be a drunkard. 


Tuesday: Alcohol and Stupidity 
Isa. 28:1-8 


A friend of mine tells me that he has 
come to believe in liquor because it relieves 


way I fit into the family of man. My reli- 
gion is measured by the way I fit into the 
family of God. I must be sober if I would 
make the highest adjustment. 


THE SEXTON OF ST. PAUL’S 
By H. I. Phillips, in “Phila. Inquirer” 


(“Paul Schaefer today celebrated 
his fiftieth year as sexton of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey 
st., in the heart of New York’s finan- 
cial section, and in which George 
Washington worshiped. For a half 
century he has tolled the chapel bell 
for all services.” —News item.) 


Like far-off music out of place 

Where man fights man for gold, 

The bells of St. Paul’s Chapel through 

The weary years have tolled. 

Like bedlam are these 
streets— 

Dark corridors of trade— 

But through them all the simple call 

To faith each day is made. 


narrow 


Each morning at the break of day 
Into the canyons drear 

A lonely figure makes his way 

To sound a call so clear. 


He goes unnoticed through the 
streets 

Where men for power slave, 

To dust the pews, to toll a bell, 

To trim an ancient grave. 


He shuffles through a hushed Broad- 
way 

And opens wide a gate, 

But few men note his presence in 

The trade mart of the great. 


A little while and mighty men 
Before whom cities bow 

Will come by limousine and cab, 
To dictate, but not now! 


A little while and tumult high 

Will rage as thousands plod 

This street . but in this early 
hour 

The street belongs to God! 


A little while and cabs will shriek 
And clamor split the air, 

But now at dawn a sexton walks, 
And Christ is with him there. 


For fifty years this sexton’s hands 
Have at the break of day 

Thrown open wide an ancient door, 
That weary men might pray. 


The shriek of rivet piercing steel, 
The whistle, bell and gong... . 

The ticker’s insane clatter... Then 
A Chapel belfry’s song! 


In buildings great of stone and steel, 
Where men pile fortunes high 
And thousands battle for success 
There comes the question 

“Why?” 


A little house, the chapel stands 
’Mid monuments to gold, 

But in the citadels is heard 

The message as of old. 


Oh, mighty men hold power here 

And rule within these walls, 

But who shall say they’re greater 
than 

The sexton of St. Paul’s? 
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But, what otherwise stupid parties.. It seems to me Wednesday: Alcohol and Sorrow 
that his case is rather weak. What alcohol Prov. 23:29-35 
in such instances does is to make possible What is the “grief” in aleohol? Before 
a flight from reality. There are three the days of Prohibition many people 
roads open in life: flight from the realities thought it lay in the association of the 
of life, fight against circumstance, and ad- liquor business with politics. So far as is 
How can justment to situations. known there was no governmental regula- 
Meditation: My culture is gauged by the tion of the liquor traffic in the days of 


the Proverb writer. Alcohol has a way of 
consuming too much time. Awake, it makes 
one see “strange things and utter perverse 
thought”; asleep, it crowds in upon dreams. 

Meditation: Multitudes of “Drys” dis- 
covered that alcohol and sorrow were wed- 
ded under Prohibition. Multitudes of 
“Wets?” are discovering that alcohol and 
sorrow are not divorced under Repeal. 
Where do I get off? 


Thursday: Alcohol and Punishment 
Amos 6:1-8 


O, here is the story of alcohol and riches. 
It was bound to come. We started this 
week by thinking about alcohol and pover- 
ty. Perhaps the problem of alcohol has 
more than an economic aspect. Politics 
does not seem sufficient. At any rate here 
I am thinking of an ancient prayer. Per- 
haps the root of intemperance is fed by 
other things beside alcohol. 

Prayer: 

“Two things have I asked of thee; 

Deny them not before I die: 

Remove me far from falsehood and lies; 

Give me neither poverty nor riches: 

Feed me with the food that is needful 

for me: 

Lest I be full and deny thee, and say, 

Who is Jehovah? 
Or lest I be poor, and steal, 
And use profanely the name of my God.” 


Friday: Alcohol and Exclusion 
I Cor. 6:1-11 

It is always a joy to find in the New 
Testament that drunkenness is mentioned 
in lists of other vices. And all the vices 
mentioned are then condemned as anti- 
social. The deliverance from vice is cred- 
ited to God through Christ. There are 
three methods of deliverance from alcohol- 
ism. At least so say our scientific men. 
They are drugs, love and religion. ; 

Prayer: O for vigilance that alcohol may 
not steal my purse, my good name, my 
fellowship with men. O God, guard my 
sobriety. Amen. 


Saturday: Alcohol and Death 
Dan. 5:17-28 

One of the more recent hymnals has a 
section of readings which are headed Sacra- 
ments of the Common Life. The selections 
indicate that the commonplace and routine 
incidents of life bear the impress of the 
divine. Everything in life should be in 
keeping with the sense of the presence of 
Divinity. Daniel saw that the conduct of 
Belshazzar was wrong: it was not simply 
improper. Many things are but matters of 
taste or of custom, but some are matters 
of right or wrong. 

Prayer: Give me, O Father, a sense of 
the eternal fitness of things that so I shall 
not profane my body, which is the temple 
of Thy Spirit. Amen. 


Sunday: The Righteous and the Wicked 
Pay Leal 

Who has my copy of Robert Burns? 
Here in my Bible I have a note that re- 
minds me that he wrote a paraphrase of 
the first Psalm. If you have the same edi- 
tion of Burns I had you will find his para- 
phrase on page 81. Nobody knew better 
than Burns the frailties of human nature. 
Probably a consciousness of his own weak- 
nesses made him the gentle soul he was. 
Carlyle said of him: “Than Robert Burns 
there is no truer gentleman in England.” 

Meditation: If my zeal (or indigestion) 
sometimes makes me as caustie as Carlyle 
could be, give me moments, at least, when, 
like Carlyle, I can recognize a gentleman 
when I see him. 
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IS GOD FORGOTTEN? 


Our private correspondence these days 
is weighted down with anguished sentences 
and observations about the present plight 
of mankind. A letter this morning says: 


“Don’t the news carried in the daily papers 
almost break one’s heart? It seems almost 
the world has forgotten God.” 

In addition to such an observation many 
are asking what it will all lead to. It is 
not hard to tell what will come to pass 
if we do not repent and seek God and live 
with glad contentment within the shelter 
and light of His will. 

Undoubtedly the violence, crime and 
general wickedness today indicate that 
multitudes of people have forgotten God; 
or, remembering, do not care, and per- 
haps act in the recklessness which comes 
from such a state of mind. 

There is a long line of thought about 
the influences which have brought us to 
the alarming plight of the world today. 
Perhaps it began in simple neglect of 
conscience and duty, and went on until 
men forgot the love of God and then God 
Himself. The upshot of the matter is the 
wickedness of the world that breaks ten- 
der hearts, and makes even the strongest 
tremble. 

But it ought to be said on the other 
hand that there is vastly more good in 
the world than evil, even considering how 
evil the days are. We do wish our news- 
papers would tell us more of the good 
deeds done in the world every day. We 
have said many times and repeat it here 
that most of the folks we know are good 
folks. They try to live by the love of 
God. It is excruciating to them to see 
their fellows in pain, want and sickness. 
They share their crust of bread and daily 
pour out their sympathy. And no matter 
what the cost to them they refuse to do 
evil, or to give in to the wickedness that 
fills the land. 

Besides this there are vast multi- 
tudes who daily pray to God to interpose 
and deliver His people. It cannot be that 
this earnest goodness of life and loyalty 
to righteousness will go for naught, and 
these burning prayers remain unanswered, 


—The Christian Evangelist 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH 


BIBLE, I 
(Continued from Page 2) 
paraphrase. Thus he popularized the 


biblical narratives by making them into 
folk-songs in the Anglo-Saxon of his day. 
Bede did more than paraphrase. He trans- 
lated the gospels into the language of his 
people. Working at the task, we are told, 
up to the very last breath, he reached the 
end of John’s gospel with the closing of 
his life. 

A royal popularizer of the Anglo-Saxon 
Bible was the good king, Alfred (848-901). 
Such was his confidence in this Book of 
God that he set at the head of all his legis- 
lation the Ten Commandments and added 
parts of the Pentateuch. He also had in- 
terest in popular worship, for he either 
translated in person, or else ordered the 
preparation of the Psalter in the popular 
tongue. 

John Wyelif (1320-1384) is the mountain 
peak among the high ranges of the early 
Renaissance period. The foundations of 
the universities were well established and 
from one of these, from Oxford, stepped 
forth a man who had initiative, intelli- 
gence and ideas. He was profoundly dis- 
satisfied with religion as found in the Eng- 
land of his day. He believed that the 
surest way to correct the wrongs would 
be by making available to the people the 
sources of Christianity in the popular 
tongue. John Wyclif was not so great as 
a scholar, nor did he have the burning 
enthusiasm cf Hus or Luther. But he was 
unselfish, pure and sincere. He had the 
backing of his university, Oxford. Bri- 
tain was beginning to feel that she should 
be mistress in her own Church. Wyclif 
was a master at debate and in the pulpit. 


Some of his positions became the ground 
work for Hus and later, through Hus, for 
Luther. 

Calling to his help other scholars he sue- 
ceeded in translating the whole of the 
Latin Vulgate into English—the New Tes- 
tament appearing in 1380 and the com- 
pleted Bible in 1382. As yet printing was 
not in use, so it could be made available 
only in manuscript. Placing these written 
copies or parts of them in the hands of 
“poor priests” who agreed to help him, he 
sent these “Lollards” out preaching the 
Word, which had now become available in 
their own tongue. This new English Bible 
leaped into popularity. Although a single 
copy would cost nearly $150 in our money 
it was eagerly bought by the rich and 
read by increasing multitudes. By 1404 
the eruptive influence of Bible knowledge 
upon some of the practices and opinions 
of the day was so apparent that Wyclif’s 
Bible was condemned. In 1408 its read- 
ing was made a penal offense. But the 
book lived strangely on. In our own day 
there are known to be one hundred and 
seventy manuscripts scattered in various 
libraries. Many of its terse English phrases 
have passed into common usage. The 
translator had passed out of reach of ven- 
geance, but they disinterred his poor bones 
and, burning them, threw the ashes into 
the river where they could never be recov- 
ered. 

In the fifteenth century Bible transla- 
tion, as one feature of the English re- 
formation, was in the air. William Tyn- 
dale becomes the man of the hour. Trained 
for ten years in the two universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, he was a diligent 
student of Colet and Erasmus, a scholar 
who had easy use of six languages as well 
as a spirited reformer. Piqued by the ig- 
norance, conservatism and dullness of 
many of the clergy of his day, he finally 
proclaimed that “he would make the boy 
who followed the plow to know more of 
Sacred Writ than the clergy.” His ideals 
were revolutionary. He would not merely 
translate the Vulgate as others had done, 
he would go to the original Greek and 
Hebrew. He would not produce manu- 
seripts, he would print and thus send forth 
his work by thousands. He would prove 
from these Christian documents the back- 
sliding of the Church and the perversions 
that they preached in the name of truth. 

Leaving the quiet of his chaplaincy he 
sought the aid of the Bishop of London. 
The bishop was interested but the program 
threatened to rock the ecclesiastical boat 
and so he declined. Tyndale got one good 
from his stay in London; he met merchant 
friends who afterwards helped him greatly 
in marketing his product. Publication 
could not be made in England. Indeed it 
would be dangerous to be found translat- 
ing into English. So he went to the con- 
tinent, being pursued by spies to Hamburg, 
Cologne, Wittenberg, Worms. He must 
have known the friendship of Luther. By 
1525 the first copies of the New Testa- 
ment were printed and smuggled into Eng- 
land. The king, Henry VIII, and the 
bishops sought to prevent their coming, 
stop their sale, and burn all these books 
upon which they could lay their hands. 
They did pretty ‘thorough work, for of the 
18,000 copies produced from 1525-28 only 
two remain to this day. 

In 1530 the work on the old Testament 
was begun. His trader friends continued 
to help him market his wares. He was 
living in Antwerp where in theory he was 
free from arrest. But betrayed by spies, 
he was earried out of the city and thrown 
into jail. Being arrested, he made a spec- 
ial request for a Hebrew Bible and ap- 
paratus for translation. For nearly a year 
and a half he lay in prison. During the 
cold weather he was forced to beg, like 
Paul of old, for warm clothing. Finally 


the charges against him were formulated.. 


The way chosen by the court was to burn 
the scriptures and’ put the translator out 
of business by strangling and then by 
burning (1536). 


But his books were doing their work. 
Tyndale had accomplished what he set out 
to do. England was Bible-conscious. Tyn- 
dale’s dying prayer, that “God would open 
the king of England’s eyes,’ was answered. 
In 1534, two years before Tyndale’s death, 
a petition went to the king asking him 
to “vouchsafe to decree that a translation 
of the Scriptures into English should be 
made.” The work of performing this task 
fell to Myles Coverdale. 

Here was a man of a type differing from 
Tyndale. Quiet, less polemic in spirit, 
more tactful in working amidst difficulties, 
yet probably a friend to Tyndale. He was 
not a scholar in either Greek or Hebrew 
but he knew some who were. He had the 
friendship and support of the Secretary of 
State, Thomas Cromwell. Coverdale was 
willing to gratify the king and bow to 
bishops if only he could get his work done. 

So, while Tyndale lay in prison, Cover- 
dale took up his work and in 1535, before 
Tyndale’s death, an English Bible with a 
flattering presentation to Henry VIII came 
from the continent. It was printed, not 
a manuscript. It was not a part of the 
Bible but the whole. So in this year of 
1935 we celebrate the 400th anniversary 
of the first complete, printed English Bible. 

Now the interest in the Bible bore 
abundant fruitage. In 1537 a new edition 
of Coverdale’s appeared with royal ap- 
proval. In the same year a disguised Tyn- 
dale appeared under the name, “Matthew’s 
Bible.” In 1536-38 the Bible was ordered 
placed in every cathedral and at times the 
noise of discussion about the book em- 
barrassed the preaching. In 1539 the 
“Great Bible,’ an edition of Coverdale, 
revised after Tyndale, appeared and was 
in use in the Churches by government 
order. 

When, under Tudor Mary (1553-58) 
Protestant scholars were forced to go to 
the continent, they assembled at Geneva, 
the home of Calvin and Beza, and there 
produced the best popular English Bible 
which had yet appeared. Upon the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth it was all in readiness 
with a dedication to the new queen. This 
new edition threatened to displace the 
Great Bible and so the bishops sought to 
have a better produced. This “Bishop’s 
Bible” appeared in 1568, and a copy was 
ordered placed in every cathedral in Eng- 
land. When the Roman Catholics in their 
turn were refugees from Britain, falling 
in with the mood of their time, they 
brought out in Rheims an English New 


Testament. (1582) and in the city of Douai — 


(1609-10), the Old Testament. 

Thus the Bible came to the common 
people of England, beginning with humble 
Anglo-Saxon paraphrases and reaching to 
magnificent editions with kingly sanction, 
meeting ethe approval of Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Puritan. These editions, however, 
were largely the product of individuals or 
small groups. The story of the more 
nearly universal and perfect modern ver- 
sions will be told in the following article. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME, 
WOMELSDORF, PA. 


Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 


The Bethany choir enjoyed spending 
Sunday, Oct. 6, at the Old Goshenhoppen 
Church at Sumneytown. Rev. Charles H. 
Brown and the members of his Churches 
acted as hosts and served the children a 
feast. 

Rev. John R. Hahn preached to the 


Bethany family on Sunday afternoon, Oct 


6. The service was enjoyed by all. 
Is it easy to make a woman change her 
mind? One of our matrons planned iy 
take off a half day, but she soon change 
her mind when a truck from Berwick, | 
Danville, Numidia, and Catawissa, and 
other from New Berlin, arrived, bring 


etables, and jellies. There never is. 
complaint, as all are happy and th 
when they see provisions arriving t 
us care for our large family. 
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- ; = Se = = In ancient times it was universally be- 

© eee OG) C—O © © `I lieved that God spoke to men through or- 

Jl acles, omens, and dreams, as well as 

G H UR GH S E R Ja through the voice of prophets. Our lesson- 

/ H Fi I G ES story reflects that ancient belief. During 

the Middle Ages men read the divine will, 

a © ó 0 X JOS OE Q reproof and warning, in comets and mete- 
nr iS ——— ors, in pestilence, plague and famine. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Nineteenth Sunday After Trinity 
October 27, 1935 
Belshazzar’s Feast 


(International Temperance Lesson) 
Daniel 5:17-28 
Golden Text: Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink a brawler: and whosoever erreth 
thereby is not wise. Proverbs 20:1. 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Revel. 2. The 
Warning. 3. The Interpretation. 4. The 
Doom. 


The Book of Daniel is not an easy book 
to read with understanding. Among all 
the Old Testament writings, it really 
stands by itself, resembling the Apo- 
calypse, the last book of the New Testa- 
ment. Both have been called “tracts for 
hard times.” They were written in times 
of fierce persecution, when men fought and 
died heroically for the faith that was in 
them. That accounts for their strange 
imagery. Their aim was inspirational, 
rather than historical. And they couched 
this inspirational message in symbolical 
language whose hidden religious meaning 
was well understood by the victims of per- 
secution and oppression. 

Thus the Book of Daniel dates from the 
second century before Christ. This period 
of Jewish history is known as the Age of 
the Maccabees. These Maccabees, Judas 
and his five sons, were a family of Jewish 
heroes. They led the successful revolt of 
their people against the Syrian king Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, who sought to extermin- 
ate the religion of the Jews with unspeak- 
able cruelty and violence. 

The unknown author the Book of Daniel 
wrote his book in order to inspire his 
people with courage and hope in the hour 
of their trial and temptation. He told the 
story of Daniel, as treasured in tradition. 
This Hebrew youth of a distinguished 
family was carried captive to Babylon, 
by Nebuchadrezzar, in the seventh cen- 
tury B. ©. There,'in the midst of pagan 
abominations, Daniel remained faithful to 
the God of his fathers. And Jehovah rich- 
ly rewarded his heroic piety. His faith 
won triumphant victories. It kept him 
from harm in the lion’s den, and it gained 
the favor of the king, who “made him 
ruler over the whole province of Babylon.” 

The episode chosen for our present les- 
son, with its “handwriting on the wall,’ 
thus, takes us back into remote ages (538 
B. C.), when Babylon fell, and when the 
Chaldean dynasty was succeeded by the 
Persian rulers. New light has been shed 
on the history of those tumultous times 
by the cuneiform inscriptions discovered 
at Babylon. But the biblical account of 
Belshazzar’s blasphemous folly and fate 
has been a favorite subject with painters 
and poets. As a dramatic portrayal of the 
impious insolence, the fatal blindness, and 
the fearful doom of a drunkard, the story 
requires neither the brush nor the pen of 
genius to enhance its significance. It 
forms a most appropriate study for our 
International Temperance Lesson. 

I. The Revel, vs. 1-4. Daniel was an old 
man when Belshazzar’s feast was held. He 
had been brought to Babylon in his youth, 
during the reign of Nebuchadrezzar. Mean- 
while, three kings had succeeded this able 
ruler, and now Nabonidus, the last of the 
Chaldean kings, sat on Babylon’s totter- 
ing throne. 

Nabonidus, it appears, was a weakling. 
When Cyrus threatened his realm, he re- 
tired, and Belshazzar, his oldest son, be- 
came the actual ruler of the empire. For 
ten years or more, this Persian conqueror 


had gained victory after victory in the 
eastern world. Now, in the year 538 B. C., 
he stood at the gates of Babylon, demand- 
ing surrender. 

The reckless character of Belshazzar 
may be inferred from the fact that he was 
carousing the very night when the Persian 
host was battering the walls of his city. 
At such a perilous time, true men feel the 
supreme need of vigilance and preparation. 
It calls for prayer and labor, for the help 
of God and for the aid of men. But with 
Belshazzar the dissolute habit of a life- 
time was stronger than the dire need of 
the hour. While his throne tottered, he 
indulged in the wildest revelry. 

Nor did wine alone satisfy him, and his 
thousand lords. Licentiousness was added 
to intemperance, and, finally, blasphem- 
ous sacrilege gave new zest to debauchery. 
We read that, contrary to oriental custom, 
“his wives and concubines” were present 
at the feast, and, at its height (or depth), 
Belshazzar gave orders to substitute the 
sacred vessels of Zion for the drinking 
cups of Babylon. Revelry runs riot, and 
reaches its uttermost limits, when it out- 
rages manhood, womanhood, and religion. 

Yet that is its logical outcome, and cer- 
tain course, in every age, throughout the 
world. There is need of an International 
Temperance Lesson because there is world- 
wide revelry and debauchery. Intemper- 
ance is not the world’s only sin, but it is 
a hideous monster that slays its thousands 
and createst untold misery. 

The world’s annual drink-bill, even in 
hard times, staggers belief. More fearful 
still are the results of intemperance in de- 
based manhood, degraded womanhood, and 
profaned religion. Men are made in God’s 
image, and called to be kings that control 
their animal instincts. But, through in- 
temperance, they lose sceptre and crown. 
Their thrones totter and fall, while they 
carouse, and descend to the level of beasts. 
Every community has its fallen kings, 
whose character is wrecked, whose home 
is disrupted, whose business is ruined by 
strong drink. 

It requires no argument that our own land 
needs to give serious consideration to this 
perennial problem. The proof lies all 
around us. ‘The “zig-zag” driver is a con- 
stant menace. Almost daily our papers 
report a modern version of Belshazzar’s 
feast, with its inevitable harvest of trag- 
edy. The repealers made many smooth 
promises, but they have not been kept. 
The saloon has come back. Liquor is again 
the plaything of politics. Our latter state 
is even worse than the former. 

But let us not assume that the re-enact- 
ment of the repealed amendment would 
solve the temperance problem. No law can 
take the place of the teaching and train- 
ing in home, school, and Church. So long 
as men are ruled by their appetites, even 
the best laws will remain ineffective. The 
enthronement of right and reason to con- 
trol appetite, requires more than legisla- 
tion. It calls for a change within man. 
And that is the task of religion and edu- 
cation. 

II. The Warning, vs. 5-9. Suddenly the 
sacrilegious revelers at Belshazzar’s feast 
were startled by a handwriting on the 
wall, vivid and weird. Transfixed with 
fear, the drunken king and his satraps 
saw a spectral hand trace mysterious let- 
ters upon the wall. That sight sobered 


them. i 
That mystic handwriting has become 
proverbial. It expresses the conviction 


that divine warnings are given to evil- 
doers. In different ages men have varied 
in their belief concerning the manner in 
which God conveys His warnings to men. 


Our age knows nothing of oracles and 
omens. We do not interpret the flaming 
and tragic portents of sky and earth as 
the manifestations of God’s anger. But 
God still has His handwritings on the 
wall. The Bible and history are full of 
warnings against sin. No sinner goes to 
his doom without hearing God’s remon- 
strance or without feeling His restraining 
hand. 

This applies particularly to the drunk- 
ard. On many of its inspired pages, the 
Bible warns him that he cannot enter the 
Kingdom of God, and his experience rein- 
forces the divine admonition. His con- 
science rebukes him, his poisoned body 
warns him, his friends forsake him. The 
law adds its condemnation, and science and 
industry endorse and enforce God’s verdict 
against intemperance. 

How quickly the scene in our lesson 
changes from revelry to abject fear. A 
ghostly hand sufficed to turn an insolent 
king and his impious companions into 
craven cowards, They quaked with fear, 
in the midst of their base pleasures, when 
they were suddenly and forcibly reminded 
of the existence of another world than that 
of sense and appetite. How little is re- 
quired to startle a guilty conscience, or 
disturb a bold skeptic in his ¢omplacency. 

III. The Interpretation, vs. 10-29. The 
sobered king summoned his magicians to 
interpret the ominous letters of fire. But 
they confessed their ignorance. Then 
Daniel was called, at the suggestion of the 
queen-mother. He had lived in retire- 
ment for many years, but in the hour of 
their direst need the subdued revelers re- 
membered his “excellent spirit.” They 
turned for help to the man of God. 

Daniel refused Belshazzar’s gifts, and 
proceeded to interpret the flaming char- 
acters. First, however, he reminded the 
king of the experience of Nebuchadrezzar, 
whom God had humbled for his insolent 
pride. But that eloquent lesson of the 
past had been forgotten by Belshazzar. 
He had added wanton sacrilege to sinful 
pride. With blind folly, he had refused 
to profit by the experience of his predeces- 
sor. Now God had written his doom upon 
the wall. 

The mystic words, “Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin,” were names of coins. They 
meant, “a mina, a shekel, and a half- 
shekel.” But, as verbs, these words also 
had another meaning. According to Dan- 
iel, they meant, “Numbered, weighed, and 
divided.” Thus did God proclaim the doom 
of the degenerate king. “God hath num- 
bered thy kingdom, and brought it to an 
end; thou art weighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting; thy kingdom is 
divided, and given to the Medes and Pers- 
ians.” 

The best warning against sin is the ex- 
perience of sinners. The wages of sin is 
death. That is God’s stern verdict, and 
life teaches that God cannot be mocked. 

History is strewn with the wrecks of 
dissolute nations. Jails, hospitals, and 
asylums are filled with drunkards. But if 
intemperate men and nations refuse to 
heed the warnings writ large in history, 
then let them listen to the voices of the 
living interpreters of life’s meaning and 
man’s destiny. 

Some of them, indeed, resemble the 
Soothsayers summoned by Belshazzar. 
They cannot fully interpret the tragedy 
of intemperance. To the artist, it means 
ugliness; to the physician, disease; to the 
employer, economic loss. These interpreta- 
tions are true, but inadequate. They pro- 
ceed from an inadequate conception of 
man, 

Man is more than a physical being. He 
is a child of God. And a Daniel is needed, 
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a man of God, to interpret fully the trag- 
edy of intemperance. The doom of every 
sin, and the destiny of every sinner spells, 
“Numbered, weighed, and divided.” God 
measures and weighs man, and His stan- 
dards are altogether fair and just. If a 
man sows unto the flesh, he will reap de- 
struction. “Your bodies are the temple of 
the Holy Spirit.” That is the greatest and 
strongest argument for temperance. 

IV. The Doom, vs. 30, 31. The story 
ends in gloom. Two verses depict the 
tragic end of Belshazzar’s feast. That 
night the king lost his throne and his life. 

Whether that is an accurate account of 
the fall of Babylon, is of no consequence. 
In any case, the story dramatically por- 
trays the doom of debauched souls. They 
lose their throne, and they forfeit the 
abundant life. What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the world of sinful pleas- 
ure, and in the pursuit of it, lose his life. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


October 27: The Effect of Alcohol on 
Society. Isa. 28:1-8. 


A week ago we discussed the effect of 
aleohol on body and mind. The first effect 
that alcohol has is upon the individual who 
uses it. If it were to stop there it would 
be bad enough, but it never stops with the 
individual. Nothing ever stops with the 
individual. The reason for it is that “ 
man liveth to himself.” No individual can 
isolate himself from the rest of society. 
The story of Robinson Crusoe is only a 
story and can never be true to fact. Con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, we always touch 
other lives. Nothing in the universe 
escapes the reaction of other forces. We 
live in a social order, in a world where we 
are constantly influenced by others and 
where others constantly influence us. What- 
ever, therefore, we are or do, effects the 
lives of others. There are those who reject 
the theory of the fall of Adam as affecting 
the human race, but there is a sense in 
which the sin of any man or woman affects 
the lives of others. The prophet Ezekiel 
was a pure individualist and said “the soul 
that sinneth it shall die.” But that is only 
half the truth. The other statement that 
the fathers have eaten sour fruit and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge, is equally 
true. The law of inheritance has not been 
altogether disproved. Nor has the law 
of environment been set aside. 

The most far reaching effect of alcohol 
is not upon the individual but upon society. 
The most immediate circle to be effected 
is the family of the person who is ad- 
dicted to the use of alcohol. The wife and 
the children are the first to suffer. They 
are generally the innocent sufferers. 
Usually the drunkard comes to poverty. 
The family suffers economically. The 
drunkard spends his money on drink and 
has none left to provide proper food and 
clothing and shelter for his family. The 
wife and children frequently go without 
the bare necessities of life while the man 
wastes his money on strong drink. The 
man who consumes a lot of alcohol loses 
self control and there follows strife and 
quarrelling in the family. The wife and 
children become terror stricken and live 
in constant dread and fear. Joy and glad- 
ness, peace and contentment are banished 
from such a home. The drunkard does not 
live out the allotted span of man’s life and 
thus the family may be deprived of sup- 
port at a time when they most need it. The 
atmosphere in which children have to grow 
up is anything but wholesome and their 
whole life is blighted, if not blasted. But 
there is even a worse fate awaiting the 
children of the drunkard. Very often the 
children born of addicts to alcohol have 
some nervous or physical defect with which 
they are born into the world. Frequently 
it is tuberculosis or some other dread dis- 
ease which lays hold of them and wrecks 
their lives. There stand our unborn chil- 


dren who cry out to those who shall be 
their parents: “For God’s sake, for our 
sake, spare us this calamity which alcohol 
is bound to bring upon us.” 


3ut the circle of influence widens. Al- 
cohol affects society in other ways. Let 
us consider what it does to the traffic on 
our highways. It has been stated that dur- 
ing 1934 in this country alone there were 
36,000 persons killed and a million more 
were injured by automobile accidents. This 
is a terrific slaughter, a high price which 
we pay for speed. But it would be inter- 
esting to know what percentage of these 
accidents were caused by liquor. Most of 
the accidents occur in the wee hours of the 
morning and when folks are out on the 
highways at two or three o’clock at night 
they are usually not coming home from 
Church! It has been clearly shown by 
scientific investigation that the influence 
of alcohol slows down the motor nerves 
of the brain and thus renders the auto- 
mobile driver who is under the influence 
of alcohol a dangerous fellow on the road. 


When we consider the millions of people 
who travel on trains and busses all over 
the country whose very lives depend on 
the vigilance of the engineer and of the 
driver and their obeying signals, it be- 
comes too great a risk when the men at 
the throttle or at the wheel are under the 
influence of alcohol when they are on duty 
or even when they are off duty. 


But the circle of influence does not stop 
with our highways. It flaunts itself open- 
ly in the inconceivably large number of 
taprooms, social clubs and road houses 
which are a ruination to old and young 
alike. It is almost unbelievable that the 
Governor of a great State like Pennsyl- 
vania should permit these social clubs to 
sell liquor even on the Lord’s Day! If 
this does not break down the morals of 
our people, nothing ever will. The amaz- 
ing thing is that the Christian people in 
our great State did not rise up in solemn 
and emphatic protest against such action. 
The liquor business has crept into politics 
and controls our elections and affects our 
government. The people of this coun- 
try have allowed themselves to be fooled 
by the belief that a nation like America 
can drink itsef back to prosperity. The 
18th Amendment would never have been 
repealed if it had not been for the depres- 
sion and for the false hope that our lead- 
ers held out that the return of liquor 
would mean the return of prosperity. On 
the contrary it will eventually mean the 
downfall of the nation. No nation can 
long endure when its moral foundations 
have given away. And its morality is 
gone when men and women in high and 
low places become a set of wine-bibbers 
and alcohol consumers. 
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Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


A lasting impression of the theme “The 
Never-failing Light,” so beautifully car- 
ried out in music and throughout the Wor- 
ship Meditations at all the sessions of the 
48th Annual Convention of the W. M. S. 
of Eastern Synod held Sept. 24-26 in First 
Church, Reading, Pa., was carried home by 
all the delegates attending. There were 
247 registered delegates and about as many 
visitors attending the various sessions. All 
officers and secretaries gaye encouraging 
reports of fine work accomplished. Al 
budgets were paid in full; a net gain of 5 
W. M. Societies was reported; 4 Classes, E. 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster, Lebanon and To- 
hickon were placed on the Honor Roll, 


each showing a net gain in membership 
of 20 or more; healthy gains were also 
reported in both the G. M. G. and the 
Mission Band and an increase of $1,076 
in Thank Offering over last year. 

During the Fellowship Dinner at 6 P. M. 
on Sept. 24, greetings were brought by 
tev. D. J. Wetzel, pastor of the hostess 
Church, by Mrs. D. J. Wetzel, Mrs. G. R. 
Poetter, Mrs. M. E. Ritzman, president 
of the Interdenominational Missionary 
Union of Reading and by Hon. Heber J. 
Ermentrout, Mayor of Reading and a Re- 
formed Church elder. The response was 
given by Mrs. Adam Schellhase, president 
of Schuylkill Classis. A very impressive 
Communion service was conducted Tues- 
day evening by Rev. D. J. Wetzel and Dr. 
C. E. Creitz. 

The interesting work of our missionaries 
was brought to the Convention by Mrs. 
David Baker of Baltimore, Md., and Mrs. 
Karl Beck, home on furlough from China. 
Mrs. Baker gave us “human interest” sto- 
vies of Japan and Iraq in which countries 
she had spent several years as a mission- 
ary. Mrs. Baker gave as her answer to 
the question often asked her, “Did you 
like these foreign countries?” “There 
were many things in Japan and Iraq that 
I did not like—the poverty of the people, 
the irreligious customs, the dirt and un- 
sanitary conditions, but I loved to feel 
that I was in a country where I was badly 
needed and where my life counted.” Mrs. 
Beck stressed the fact that missionaries 
are still very much needed in China as 
leaders and advisors to the people. Mrs. 
Beck outlined very clearly the busy life 
of a missionary mother who is a home- 
maker, a home teacher of her own chil- 
dren, a social leader planning for social 
events among the faculty members and 
students, a visitor in the homes of the 
rural people to make Christian contacts, 
a leader of the Ladies’ Aid, an advisor to 
the Mother’s Club and a teacher of Bible 
classes. 

Echoes of the Triennial Convention were 
given by Mrs. ©. ©. Bachman, Mrs. A. R. 
Ruch and Mrs. Adam Hain. Miss Hinkle 
gave us a fine report of the steps being 
taken toward the 50th Anniversary of the 
General Synodical society. Beautiful blue 
and gold decorations were in evidence at 
the G. M. G. banquet held Thursday even- 
ing. More than 500 girls and adults were 
seated at the tables. Miss Nona Diehle, 
secretary of Young People’s work of the 
United Lutheran Church, was the speaker 
at the final G. M. G. service in the even- 
ing. 

The officers elected to serve for the fol- 
lowing year are: President, Mrs. H. C. 
Stauffer, Harrisburg, Pa.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. A. Churchill, Philipsburg, N. 
J.; second vice-president, Mrs. G. W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa.; recording secretary, 
Mrs. W. C. Treston, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Adam Schell- 
hase, Frackville, Pa.; treasurer, Mrs. L. 
A. Gass, Reading, Pa.; and historian, Miss 
Rose Ziegler, Lebanon, Pa. 


The Workers’ Conference of Gettysburg 
Classical Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held Oct. 26, in Christ Church, Codorus, 
Pa. Mrs. Paul D. Yoder, the president, 
will open the Conference at 10 A. M. Miss 
Greta Hinkle will be the speaker in the 
afternoon. A full attendance of officers 
and departmental secretaries is requested. 
A Cabinet meeting will be held at 9.30 A. 
M. 


The Guild Institute of Hast Pennsylva- 
nia Classis will be held Oct. 19, at 2 P. M., 
at Christ ‘Church, Stone Church, Pa. Miss 
Madeline Niering, the Classical G. M. G. 
Secretary, is expecting an attendance of 
150 girls. Let every Guild kindly notify 
Miss Mildred Hess of Mt. Bethel, Pa., how 
many to expect. 


The Golden Anniversary of the 
sionary Society of Zion Church, New Pro 


The dinner will be 400, 
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dence, Pa., organized Sept. 20, 1885, was 
observed Sept. 22 with a special Sunday 
evening service. For the Scripture lesson 
the pastor read Isaiah 35, the lesson read 
by their ancestors when they arrived in 
this valley 225 years ago. Miss Angie W. 
Peoples, a charter member of the organ- 
ization, gave a history of the organization 
and paid a glowing tribute to the Rev. 
J. M. Souders and all the 50-year mem- 
bers. A beautiful memorial service was 
conducted by the pastor. Several fine 
musical numbers and readings were enjoy- 
ed throughout the program. Greetings were 
given by the following 50-year members: 
Thad. G. Helm, superintendent of the Ma- 
sonic Homes at Elizabethtown, Pa.; Elder 
Nelson Dyson, the first treasurer; R. D. 
Helm of Lancaster, and Aaron Hess of 
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Hessdale. The W. M. S. of St. Paul’s own risk on the ships of Italy and Ethiopia 
Church, Quarryville, were special guests because of the war between those coun- 
at this meeting and also took part in the tries. 
program. 12 persons were killed Oct. 7 in a crash 


The Girls’ and Boys’ Missionary Guild 
of Colonial Park, Lancaster Classis, held a 
corn roast at Valley Glen Park in Septem- 
ber. The guests were the members of the 
newly organized Guild of Wenrich’s 
Church, Linglestown, Pa., and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Kelly, Classical G. M. G. secretary. 
The regular Guild program was used as 
well as a sketch, “Follow the Gleam.” 
Short talks were given by Ann Marie Wet- 
teroth of Wenrich’s Guild, and by Mrs. 
Kelly followed by an hour of games and 
the corn roast. 


Mrs. 
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Plans are being prepared for speeding 
construction of the $140,000,000 trans- 
Florida ship canal through expenditure of 
large additional sums on the first year’s 
work. The recent hurricanes close to the 
Florida shore served to strengthen the 
conviction of government officials that 
the canal should be completed as soon as 
possible. 

A decrease of more than $1,200,000,000 
in farm mortgage debt since 1930 was re- 
vealed Oct. 1 by Agriculture Department 
records. This was attributed by statisticians 
to both a liquidation of debts by farmers 
and, to a large degree, to foreclosures by 
the lending agencies. 

Martial law was declared Oct. 2 through- 
out Bulgaria following the discovery of a 
conspiracy by a group of revolutionaries 
to overthrow the Royalist regime and sub- 
stitute a republic for King Boris. 

The Hayden Planetarium of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, was opened Oct. 2. It is the 
22nd of its kind in the world and the 4th 
in the United States. Chicago had the 
first with the Adler Planetarium. Phila- 
delphia came next and Los Angeles was 
3rd. 

Premier Mussolini addressed an enor- 
mous crowd of Black Shirts in Rome, Oct. 
2, in a broadcast speech to 20,000,000 
Italians “mobilized” in town squares in 
front of loud-speakers. He stated that war 
against Ethiopia was about to begin. 

A policy of keeping the United States 
“unentangled and free” was enunciated 
Oct. 2 by President Roosevelt at San Diego 
in his first public utterance recognizing the 
gravity of the threat of war abroad. 

President Roosevelt, Oct. 2, appointed 
Major Gen. Malin D. Craig, commandant 
of the War College, to be chief of staff 
of the army. He succeeds General Doug- 
las MacArthur, who simultaneously went 
on the inactive list. 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover was elected presi- 
dent of the national council of Girl Scouts 
at their convention in San Francisco, Oct. 
4. She succeeds Mrs. Frederick Edey of 
New York, who became first vice presi- 
dent. 

Emperor Haile Selassie proclaimed a gen- 
eral mobilization, Oct. 3, from the balcony 
of his palace following a night of prayer 
in the little imperial chapel. 

The government is preparing to go into 
the business of managing the 37 low cost 
apartment buildings to be constructed with 
over $100,000,000 of relief funds. In so 
doing it will collect rents, supply janitor 
service, redecorate quarters, and play the 
same part that any private landlord does. 

Senator Henry de Jouvenel, Minister in 
several Cabinets and one of the leading 
statesmen of France, died suddenly at Paris 
Oct. 4. 
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The World Lutheran Convention met in 
Paris, Oct. 13 to 20. The delegates at the 
convention represented 80,000,000 Luther- 
ans in 35 countries; 18 of the delegates 
came from Germany. 

Dr. James B. Conant, president of Har- 
vard University, ruled, Oct. 4, in effect, 
that the 1,800 faculty members must com- 
ply with the new Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Oath Law or resign. Dr. Kirtley F. Ma- 
ther, as spokesman for a group of liberals 
on the faculty who had refused to take the 
oath, annnounced compliance with Presi- 
dent Conant’s ruling rather than “involve 
Harvard University in a legal battle.” 

A demand that the United States Gov- 
ernment maintain a position of “armed 
neutrality” in its international relations 
and that education be used to combat the 
influx of communistic propaganda into this 
country was embodied in resolutions passed 
by the children of the American Revolu- 
tion, junior auxiliary of the D. A. R., at 
its recent convention in New York City. 

The Supreme Court convened in Wash- 
ington Oct. 7. The financial and indus- 
trial communities are awaiting rulings on 
the constitutionality of the processing 
taxes of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and other New Deal legisla- 


tion. The Court met in its new $10,000,000 
home. 
President Roosevelt, Oct. 5, issued 


through the State Department the neu- 
trality proclamation, which imposes an 
arms embargo equally upon Italy and 
Ethiopia. 

Members of his race were advised Oct. 
5 by Representative Arthur W. Mitchell 
of Illinois, the only Negro member of Con- 
gress, not to demonstrate against Italians 
in this country because of the Ethiopian 
situation. 

Figures in the International Labor Of- 
fice’s quarterly report on world unemploy- 
ment, issued Oct. 5 at Geneva, indicate 
that it is 1,000,000 less than a year ago, 
but nearly all of this improvement comes 
from Italy and Germany, where war busi- 
ness is most active. Germany reports a 
decrease of 672,000 jobless and Italy, 
240,000. 

A world war on leprosy, to determine its 
cause and cure, is to be waged with the 
co-operation of governments and scientific 
agencies in all countries where the disease 
persists in commemoration of the 75th an- 
niversary of General Leonard Wood’s birth, 
Oct. 9, according to an announcement made 
by the officials of the Wood Memorial. The 
memorial was inspired by Gen. Wood’s ef- 
forts to deal with the problem of leprosy 
while serving as Governor General of the 
Philippines. 

United States citizens were warned by 
President Roosevelt in a proclamation 
Oct. 6 against traveling except at their 


of a United Air lines transport plane into 
a hill 15 miles west of ‘Cheyenne, Wyo. 

13 member nations of the League Coun- 
cil found the Italian Government Oct. 7, 
guilty of war, and moved to invoke sanc- 
tions. 

Adowa was captured by the Italians Oct. 
6. In this city in 1896 the Italians suffer- 
ed a disastrous defeat by an overwhelming 
Ethiopian force. The captors raised a 
monument to the victims of the earlier 
defeat. 

At least 6 men were killed and 38 in- 
jured Oct. 7 in an explosion in the plant 
of the Glidden Soya Products Company, 
Chicago. The loss is put at $1,000,000,000. 

The maximum charge for a month’s 
board and lodging on most work-relief pro- 
jects was fixed by President Roosevelt 
Oct. 7 at $15. 

The State Department in Washington, 
heeding the protest from the textile indus- 
try of the country, has made a tentative 
agreement by which Japan will restrict its 
exports of cotton goods to the Philippines. 
The Department of Commerce explained 
the loss of American trade in these goods 
in the Philippines as chiefly the result of 
lower prices for the Japanese cotton. 

An attack on communistic influences and 
on European dictators was delivered Oct. 
7 by President William Green in his key- 
note speech to the 55th annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor at 
Atlantic City. 


POTOMAC’S PRESIDENT 


At the close of one of the most delight- 
ful sessions of the Synod of the Potomac 
it has been my lot to attend, I announced 
my willingness to serve through the year 
as the President of the Synod in what- 
ever capacity I might be called upon. This 
offer was made with the knowledge that 
my time might be a bit more fully at my 
disposal than is usually the case with 
Synodical Presidents. This offer has been 
taken seriously with the result that, 
whether distinctively so designated or not, 
I have been quite busy during this first 
quarter of the year. 

I have just returned from a delightful 
tenth anniversary of the dedication of 
their new Church by the Grace Evangelical 
and Reformed Church of Shippensburg, 
Pa., Rev. C. E. Blum, pastor. The particu- 
lar service was designated as Church Night 
and greetings were brought from Mercers- 
burg Classis by Rev. Harvey M. Light, 
president, in addition to those from the 
President of the Potomac Synod. The ad- 
dress of the evening was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. George W. Richards, president of the 
General Synod. An appropriate series of 
services had been arranged, extending from 
Sunday to Sunday, inclusive. On Sept. 8, 
I preached a sermon at a Rally Day ser- 
viee of Church School and congregation at 
Brunswick, Maryland, Rev. J. W. Getz, 
pastor. The evening sermon was preached 
by Rev. Seward R. Kresge, President of 
the Maryland Classis. 

Through the winter and spring sermons 
were preached and Communion administer- 
ed at Funkstown, Cavetown, Birkettsville, 
Petersville, and Frederick, Maryland, and 
Mercersburg, Pa. Also, assistance has been 
rendered in various ways at Hood College, 
including the Inaugural Exercises, Com- 
mencement, and the Opening Exercises, and 
at vesper services. Assistance has been 
given the Frederick County Council of 
Religious Education as dean of a Leaders’ 
Training School, and in an effort to estab- 
lish a schedule of Week Day Religious Edu- 
tion. An active part was taken in the 
campaign to secure a Sanitary Sewerage 
System for Frederick. 

Addresses were delivered to Men’s Bible 
Classes, Service Clubs, P. T. A. meetings, 
and the principal address at the large tes- 
timonial dinner to Maryland’s Secretary 
of State. Attendance at Maryland Classis, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions ef the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
eleeted by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For eatalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, 


DAD. CED 
Lancasfer. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Dffers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
sducation. Write for catalog. 


Scholarships Available for Students 
for the Ministry 


JOHN A. SCHAEFFER, PH.D.,Sc.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, he American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women, 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address ‘ 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 


Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


Pittsburgh Synod, Reformed Churchmen’s 
League (Executive Committee), Board of 


Regents of Mercersburg Academy (two 
meetings), F. and M. Commencement (50th 
anniversary). Time was taken to write 
“Frederick in Song and Story”, a brochure 
which has gone into the second edition. A 
history of Hood College during its first 


forty years is next in order. Meanwhile, 
it will be my pleasure to serve the mem- 
bers of the Synod of the Potomac in any 
and all ways in my power. 

—Joseph H. Apple. 


Frederick, Maryland, 
October, 1935. 


SYNOD OF THE MID-WEST 


The Synod of the Mid-West convened in 
annual sessions in Salem Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Sept. 16 and closed Sept. 19, 
after one of the most pleasant meetings 
ever held. The Rev. A. H. Schmeuszer, 
pastor of the congregation, with his loyal 
helpers, spared no pains in making the 
delegates comfortable and the prepara- 
tions made preceding the meeting and the 
daily attendance to details helped much 
in creating an atmosphere conducive to the 
best work. 

The Synod was favored with nationally 
known speakers, such as the Rev. Geo. 
W. Richards, D.D., the President of the 
General Synod, who preached the opening 
sermon on Monday evening, and who 
afterwards was given a vote of thanks, 
on motion of Dr. C. F. Kriete, for the “ex- 
ceptional and beautiful sermon”. The Rev. 
Dr. R. W. Goebel, Vice-President of the 
zeneral Synod, gave his illuminating ad- 
dress on Wednesday afternoon on “The 
Present Status of the Church Union”, and 
addressed the combined Synod and the 
W. M. S. on Wednesday evening. 

Speakers among our own men of the 
“R” group were Dr. J. M. G. Darms, who 
boosted for the Reformed Churehmen’s 
League, at a banquet sponsored by local 
Leagues on Tuesday evening; Dr. J. W. 
Meminger, who appeared in behalf of Min- 
isterial Relief; Dr. Paul Grosshuesch, who 
told of the good work being done at the 
Mission House; the Rey. Herbert Cassel- 
man, speaking for Foreign Missions; Dr. 
Theo. P. Bolliger and Dr. J. C. Horning, 
for Home Missions. 

One of the best things on the program, 
and, knowing it was, going to be espe- 
cially fine, it was placed near the last, 
was the address by Dr. E. G. Homrig- 
hausen on Thursday morning, in the “In- 
spirational Hour”. The Doctor has a mes- 
sage, coming from the heart, and appeal- 
ing -to everything that is good in the 
listener, stirring him to finer things. 

The gain in membership for the year 
1934 was 321, with increases in all the 
important columns. The Synod extends 
into one-fourth of the states of the union 
and perhaps covers more than one-quarter 
of the territory of the United States. Our 
Churches are found in the second largest 
city of the nation; in the second largest 
city of the South, as well as in the smaller 
towns and in the open country. The Sun- 
day School enrollment shows an increase 
of 417, which is encouraging. 

During the year one minister was ealled 
to his reward, the Rev. Eugene Boros, 
pastor of the Hungarian Chureh,, South 
Side, Chicago. Suitable memorial services 
were held on Tuesday afternoon for him 
and the dozen and more prominent elders 
who had finished their work here below. 

Much thought was given to many of 
the reports and two were ordered mimeo- 
graphed and given or sent to the ministers 
at once. These were, “On the State of 
the Church”, by the President, the Rev. 
J. W. Myers, and on “Evangelism”, by 
the Rev. E. N. Evans, D.D. 

Synod again voted to assist in the af- 
fairs of Central Publishing House, and 
will do its share in meeting the interest 
on the Annuity Bonds. It also concurs in 
the special offering on Home Mission Day 
to be applied on the payment of the ar- 
rearages in salaries, and congregational 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. aera W: 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colieges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
) Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 


grees. Special emphasis on preparation for tbe 
professions, business life, home economics, and | 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 


professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


For catalog and registration blanks. address the President, 
HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
‘HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A. STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conseryatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 


wedical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 


scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and 
minimum expense. 

For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


treasurers are requested to “ear-mark” this 
money. 

As to the merger of Church papers, set- 
ting of boundaries for the new order of 
Synods and areas, etc., Synod is ready to 
act on what is for the best interests of 
the whole Church. 

The annual meeting in 1936 will be in 
the Hungarian Reformed Church of Chi- 
cago, South Side, 654 East 92nd St., the 
Rev. Stephen E. Balogh, pastor, Oct. 12, 
at 7.30 P. M 

The new President of Synod is the Rev. 
A. H. Schmeuszer, the Treasurer and Stat-~ 
ed Clerk remaining the same. 


The Committee 
By J. N. N. 
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MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


NOKEFEL CHRIST" 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, 


Secty. 


The League had its first day—and it 
was a big one—at Toledo, Ohio, on Sept. 
29th, when over 250 men spent the after- 
noon and evening considering its work and 
how best to establish it in every Church 
in that section. For several months this 
was in the mind of pastors and laymen, 
and definite arrangements were made by a 
large Committee of representative men, 
headed by Mr. Samuel Stumpf, a prominent 
attorney, and Mr. George Wagner, Presi- 
dent of the federated consistories, who 
really initiated the project. Several pas- 
tors and laymen of the “E” group partici- 
pated. The Secretary enjoyed addressing 
this group but was especially interested in 
the forum held in connection with the af- 
ternooon meeting. Rev. H. L. Shinn spoke 
convincingly on “Why the Pastors Wel- 
come the League.” Prof. E. I. F. Williams 
of Heidelberg College presented strong 
reasons “Why the Laymen Desire It,” and 
Mr. Otto Hirzel gave proof of how the 
Evangelical Church has been helped by the 
participation of men. After the Secretary 
had shown how the League could be estab- 
lished in the local Church, the Chairman 
closed the meeting with a strong appeal 
to all men to get under this important 
project. A delightful hour was spent in 
the social hall, where the women had pre- 
pared a sumptuous meal. In the evening 
a strong appeal for personal evangelism 
was made by the Rev. O. Zwilling of Cleve- 
land. Delegates were present from Tiffin, 
Defiance, Archbold, Bloomville, Fostoria, 
Holgate, Fremont, Haskins and other 
places. Definite organization for promo- 
tion was effected by the appointment of one 
delegate from every Church represented. 
The report of the Committee on findings is 
exceptionally strong in support of the 
League. First Church, the Rev. John Gie- 
ser; pastor, did itself proud in hospitality 
and in musical offerings through the great 
men’s choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Leon Idoine, who also composed a Fellow- 
ship Song for men and led in the singing 
of our new Brotherhood Song: “God’s 
Spirit Welds the Hearts of Men.” 


Of course, Christian men are interested 
in athletics. The Apostle Paul must have 
attended the Olympic games, for he drew 
many helpful lessons from them. Possibly 
he would have attended the world’s series 
too—only not on Sunday. At any rate the 
men of Salem Church, Louisville, Ky., sent 
their pastor to the world series and paid 
his expenses. What a wonderful sermon 
he will preach when he returns, giving new 
impetus to the play spirit of men, which 
is only another term for character build- 
ing. Congratulations, Brother Schmeuzer. 
We wish we might have accompanied you 
on that*memorable trip, made possible by 
brother love. 


Eight spirituals were effectively sung by 
members of the League at Bath, Pa., under 
the direction of their able leader, Mr. 
Graver, on Sunday evening, Oct. 6. It was 
a real pleasure for the secretary to address 
the large audience in the interest of men’s 
work. This chapter is always doing worthy 
things, the latest being the installation of 
an amplifier, through which the musie of 
the Choir and the splendid sermons of the 
pastor, the Rev. Reginald H. Helfferich, can 
be broadcast through the town. Love is 
ingenious and always suggests a way of 
helpful service. 

Give the laymen a chance to ORGAN- 
IZE A CHAPTER and lengthen the line. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 


AND 


220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


‘BELLS 


Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


n IBID EAST 23RD STREET... NEW YORK,NY. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
goto Theatreand Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of pRUM 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, inc.. Suite 37, 70 5th Ave., New York 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Color and BeautytoGra: 
Hair = 


and Faded 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


PULPIT—CHOIR 
GOWNS 


Illustrated Catalog with Material Sam- 
ples gladly sent on request 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 


Makers Sinee 1907 
932 Dakin St. Chicago, Ill. 


OBITUARY 


THE REV. ADAM SNYDER WEBER, 
D.D. 


Rev. Dr. A. S. Weber, who died at his 
home in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1, traced his 
ancestry to John Henry Weber, a captain 
in the Revolutionary Army under George 
Washington. His father was John Weber, 
born March 26, 1823, died Feb. 22, 1900. 
His father married Sophia Snyder April 
20, 1887. Of this marriage 15 children 
were born, of which Adam was the eldest, 
born Nov. 18, 1851. Of the 15, 11 grew 
to manhood and womanhood, 5 yet surviv- 
ing. 

Rev. Dr. Weber’s boyhood was spent on 
a farm at Millersburg, Pa. His early 
schooling was in the village publie school 
and.at 17 he began eclerking in a general 
store, saving during the next two years 
enough money to continue his education. 


On Aug. 8, 1870, he entered the State 
Normal School at Kutztown, Pa., and to- 
ward the end of the term received a cer- 
tificate for teaching. The next 5 years 
were spent in the teaching profession: 
the winter of 1870-71 at the Basehore 
publie school in the northwest of Bethel 
Township; 1871-73 at the public school 
at Rollman’s; and 1873-75 at Kurr’s 
school near Bethel. Meanwhile he had 
been received into the Chureh on May 9, 
1868; and in the spring of 1871 pursued 
further studies at Kutztown. 1875 found 
him entering upon 3 years’ work at Pal- 
atinate College, and in the fall of 1878 he 
entered the junior class at Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. From 
here he graduated June 17, 1880. He stood 
third in his class and was valedictorian 
at the graduation exercises. From 1880 
to 1883 he attended the Seminary at Lan- 
easter, Pa., and following his graduation 


A new Hymn-Song book of 284 Hymns that will 
never die, modern hymns that have found 
an abiding place in our hearts, and new 
Christian Songs that will prove a help to 
many. 


Every one has DIGNITY, POWER and BLESS- 


, making for spiritual rowth AN 
IDEAL COMBINATION. ~~ 


HYMNS OF ADORA- 
TION AND PRAISE 
that lift man up to God. 


THE CALL OF THE 
GOSPEL in songs 
that bring Jesus down 
to man. 


A REAL AID TO WORSHIP. AN INCEN- 
TIVE TO ACTIVITY IN SERVICE and 
the cheer of Christian experience and 
brotherhood. For all religious meetings, in- 
cluding Sunday Schools. A storehouse of 
the best in words and music. 


VERY LOW Full Cloth $35 hundred 
PRICE Rope Bristol $22.50 hundred 


More material at lower prices than any 
other book. Send for examination copy. 


NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
HALL-MACK CO., Publishers 
15th & Cherry Sts. (124 N. 15 St.) Phila., Pa. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICE. 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL W 3 
OFFER at low prices. Tray and “~ 

36 glasses $6.50up. Glasses $1.00 dozen. Outfits in Alumi- 
num, Chromium Plate, Silver Plate, Polished Wood, etc. 
Collection and Bread Plates. Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 3 Lima, Ohio 


in 1883 he was licensed to preach on May 
28 of that year. 

The first pastorate of Dr. Weber was 
begun at the Westminster Charge, West- 
minster, Md., on June 2, 1883. His or- 
dination took place on Sunday, July 1, 
1883. The Westminster Charge included 
3 Churches. In October of that year he 
attended the annual meeting of Potomac 
Synod for the first time, and in June, 
1884, went to his first meeting of Mary- 
land Classis, from which time until the 
meeting of Classis in 1929 he never missed 
a session. 

In July, 1887, he was invited to be- 
come President of the projected Wichita 
University in Wichita, Kansas, which he 
accepted. He preached his farewell ser- 
mon at Westminster on Sept. 26, 1887, and 
arrived in Wichita on Oct. 4, delivering 
his inaugural address as President shortly 
afterward. In August, 1888, he resigned 
this presidency and returned to the Hast. 


‘In the same year he attended the Spiritual 


Conference at Mercersburg, Pa., where 
he read a paper on “Reconstruction in 
Theology”, and thus began the long series 
of theological writings which made him 
known to many and spread his influence 
far beyond the limits of the congregations 
which he served. 


Having been offered the pastorate of a 
new Mission (of 12 members) in East 
Baltimore, Md., he accepted. On Nov. 25, 
1888, he was installed as pastor of the new 
Faith Church and here he continued in the 
ministry for 35 years until his resigna- 
tion and retirement in June, 1923. Of the 
congregation of well over 700 members 
at the end of his active ministry all but 


two had been received by him into the 
Church. At this time he also began to 


write for the Church ‘papers. 

In the fall of 1888 he met Miss Lora 
Jefferson of Cambridge, Ohio, and at that 
time an accomplished teacher of music in 
a college in Tennessee. This acquaintance 
led to Dr. Weber’s marriage to Miss Jef- 
ferson on Oet. 7, 1891, at Cambridge. The 
marriage ceremony was performed by her 
brother, the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
then pastor of a Congregational Church 
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in Chelsea, Mass., and for many years qualities which always mark the minister You kept your int’rest in its thrilling 
afterward the pastor of the Broadway of the Gospel who is privileged to turn book; 

Tabernacle, in New York City. Four chil- many to righteousness—namely, great To you Death came no conqueror; in the 
dren were subsequently born: Reginald, spiritual fervor and great love for souls. end— 

who died in infancy; Carl, Professor of He had the unction from on high, that You merely smiled to greet another 
English Literature in Colby College, anointing of the Holy Ghost which seems friend!” —Edward T. Piitt 
Maine; Marjorie, teacher in Rollins Col- to fuse all man’s powers into one, and to 

lege, Florida; and Helen, teacher in the arm him with divine energy. “Give me 


Western High School, Baltimore, 
who, with their mother, survive. 

The next third of a century was, filled 
with the busy life of a pastor, preacher, 
student, lecturer, and contributor of book 
reviews and theological criticisms to the 
“Messenger” and the Reformed Church 
“Review”. The bulk of this writing is too 
great to make it possible even to list the 
headings of the articles. In June, 1901, 
Franklin and Marshall College conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon him. 
About this same time his congregation oc- 
cupied a splendid newly-erected Church 
building. The funds for this structure 
were provided largely by Mr. Rufus 
Woods, whose long friendship with Rev. 
Dr. Weber had previously led to the pro- 
vision of a parsonage. In 1904 Dr. Weber 
was elected a delegate to the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches which met in Liver- 
pool, England, in June. After the sessions 
of that conference he spent two months 
in an extended European tour. Early in 
1905 he was invited to become a member 
of a ministerial club in Baltimore known 
as the Eclectic Club. From the monthly 
meetings of this organization he derived 
a great deal of pleasure and attended reg- 
ularly up until the very end of his life. 
In October, 1906, he was elected President 
of the Synod of the Potomae and for 
many years served on the Board of 
Trustees of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege and later as a member of the Board 
of Visitors of the Seminary. In May, 
1924, he was elected President of this 
Board. 

After his retirement from the Faith 
Church pastorate, his life was spent with 
his family and his books and friends in 
Baltimore, until his death at the age of 83 
years. The funeral services were conduct- 
ed from his home on Oct. 4 by Rev. Frank 
A. Rosenberger, pastor of Faith Church. 
In accordance with the wishes of the de- 
ceased and his family, the service at the 
home was brief and very simple. The 
readings were largely of his own choice 
and included passages from the life and 
letters of Ellen Terry; “Emancipation”, 
by Maltbie Babcock; “Tonight”, a sonnet 
by Joseph Blancho White; and “Say Not 
Goodnight”, by Mrs. A. L. Barbauld. The 
assisting clergymen were Rev. John R. T. 
Hedeman, who sang the vocal solo, “Hark, 
Hark, My Soul”; Rev. A. B. Kinsolving, 
D.D., rector of Old St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church; Rev. L. E. Coblentz, D.D., Rev. 
Atvill Conner, D.D., Rev. James R. 
Bergey. Those assisting at the burial in 
Loudon Park Cemetery were Rev. J. L. 
Barnhart, D.D., and Rev. Dr. Coblentz. 
Many of his friends of the clergy and of 
his ministry at Faith Church were present 
at these services. —R. 


Md., 


A MEMORIAL TRIBUTE 


I first met Dr. A. S. Weber 44 years 
ago, shortly after I had come to Balti- 
more from Philadelphia to become pastor 
of Emanuel Church, when he greeted me 
most heartily and wished me God’s bless- 
ing. I soon had occasion to admire him 
as a true friend and brother in Christ. 
One needed only to listen to him in his 
pulpit, to hear him pray among his 
people, or talk to him about the things 
of the Kingdom of God, in order to find 
the seeret of his success. He was a man 
of cultivated intellect, a well-read theo- 
logian, an excellent Biblieal scholar, an 
impressive speaker, and endowed with 
special power to sway the minds and 
hearts of earnest, plain people, such as 
largely composed the congregation of 
Faith Church that gathered about him in 
Baltimore. But, in addition to these gifts 
he possessed in an 


3 
unusual degree two 


souls for my hire, as seals for my minis- 
try and stars in my crown, rejoicing in 
the days of the Lord’—this has been his 
firm aspiration and prayer. 

After five years of ministry elsewhere, 
he came to Baltimore and organized Faith 
Church, serving her until 1923, when he 
retired from the active pastorate. 

I have referred to Dr. Weber as a Chris- 
tian pastor. I wish I had time to speak of 
him in his ministry as a husband and 
father, and as friend among his brethren. 
I saw him in closest fellowship, and the 
more I learned to know him, the more I 
esteemed him and loved him. I had pleas- 
ant talks together with him of things 
human and divine, and when I met him 
and talked to him the last time, I certain- 
ly did not think that that would be the 
last time on earth. He was a friend and 
brother beloved. All who knew him in- 
timately found him a truly great friend. 
Four years ago he remembered me with a 
fine book of Prof. Knight and wrote in 
the book the following: 

“Dear Dr. Schlueter: I have just reread 
this book of Prof, Knight and with your 
permission I will now hand it to you for 
your enjoyment during the winter, when 
days are apt to be dark for shut-ins. With 
the compliments of the season, and with 
the recollection of happy fellowship for 
nearly forty years, I am, 

“Fraternally, A. S. Weber.” 

He fell asleep at the age of 83 years, 
Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 1, 1935. Good 
night, dearest friend, Pll meet you in the 
morning. —Henry C. Schlueter 


A TRIBUTE 


With the passing of Dr. A. S. Weber, 
our denomination loses one of its Church 
Fathers. During my past 7 years’ prepar- 
ation for the Christian ministry, I counted 
it an esteemed privilege to have become a 
personal friend of the venerable Doctor, 
whose counsel was most helpful to me. 

In the twilight of his life he maintained 
a clear mind and a pure heart. A devoted 
reader, he kept abreast with the current 
events in varied fields of interest. Espe- 
cially was his interest centered on modern 
religious thought, as he carefully consid- 
ered the writings of contemporary leaders 
in this field. It might be said that he 
deeply thought God’s thoughts after Him. 
But even more than being a thinker, Dr. 
Weber was a man of sympathetic under- 
standing. This is a quality of heart that 
is superior to a great intellect. Words are 
inadequate to express the writer’s opinion 
of the greatness of his departed friend. 
But above all else we know that he kept 
the faith. And because of this, his reward 
can be none other than the life eternal. 

Out of the pages of the gift which was 
received from Dr. Weber last Christmas, 
this poem, by Roselle Mercier Montgom- 
ery, is dedicated to his memory: 


“You are not dead—Life has but set you 
free! 

Your years of life were like a lovely 
song, 

The last sweet poignant notes of which, 
held long, 

Passed into silence while we listened 
still expectantly! 

And we about you whom you moved 
among 

Would feel that grief for you were sure- 
ly wrong— 

You have but passed beyond where we 
can see. 


For us who knew you, dread of age is 
past! 

You took life, tiptoe, to the very last; 

It never lost for you its lovely look; 


MRS. ANNIE E. SIEGEL 


Mrs. Annie E. Siegel passed away Sept. 
3 at her home, 6 Hill St., Elmwood, York, 
Pa., after three weeks’ illness, following 
attacks of apoplexy. She was born at 
Lancaster, Pa., May 31, 1854, the young- 
est child of Henry and Mary Kauffman 
Faesig. She was baptized by Dr. Henry 
Harbaugh. She lived a quiet Christian 
life in Lancaster, Pa., among many 
friends, occupying herself with art, musie 
and knitting. On May 24, 1877, she mar- 
ried Rev. C. W. E. Siegel, graduated just 
one week before from Franklin and Mar- 
shall Theological Seminary. They went 
immediately to the Hamilton Charge, 
Monroe Co., Pa. As wife of Rev. Mr. 
Siegel, she nobly shared in the duties and 
responsibilities of Church and parsonage, 
fitting equally well as organist, teacher, 
chorister or hostess. Since 1901 the Siegels 
have lived in York, Pa., and were mem- 
bers of Trinity First Church. Rev. Mr. 
Siegel passed to his rest Sept. 25, 1931. 

The services were conducted on Sept. 5 
at her late residence by her pastor, Dr. 
Allan S. Meck, who paid fitting tribute 
to the intrinsic wealth of Christian char- 
acter which was hers. Interment was 
made in the Community Mausoleum, Pros- 
pect Hill Cemetery. She is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. F. Wm. Schacht of 
York, and Mrs. E. P. Minnich of Wrights- 
ville, also six grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. R. S. 


MARGARET ELIZABETH GALT 
MOTTER 


Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Galt Motter’s 
death in Washington, D. C., on Sept. 20, 
ended a remarkable life. Mrs. Motter was 
the daughter of Dr. John Murray Galt, in 
his day a prominent physician of Balti- 
more. She was born Dec. 4, 1844, and, al- 
though physically delicate throughout her 
life, lived to the advanced age of almost 
91 years. 

Shortly after the Civil War she was 
married to the late James Taylor Motter 
by Dr. Milton Valentine, for many years 
head of the Lutheran Seminary at Gettys- 
burg. Their only child, Dr. Murray Galt 
Motter, who died in 1926, for a time was 
a member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of our denomination. He and his 
father were Elders in the Church. 

A daughter of the Presbyterian Church, 
she came to Emmitsburg, Md., as the wife 
of Mr. Motter, and began to acquaint 
herself with the character and genius of 
the Church of her husband’s faith. She 
was peculiarly and highly gifted in mind, 
and her careful study of the theology, 
history and cultus of “The German Re- 
formed” Church resulted in her becoming 
an earnest and very generous member and 
supporter of that Church. 

Her keen mind, persistent application 
and courage made her a woman of strong 
convictions. Assured of the truth by the 
processes of her own mind, she was never 
one to compromise. What she conceived 
as wrong was unalterably so and met 
with her unqualified resistance; what she 
believed right was maintained with an 
equal force. 

The Foreign Mission Board of her 
Church, especially in its work in Japan, 
is aware of her generosity. Her congre- 
gation was likewise greatly benefited by 
her liberality, and the same might be 
said of many other causes that met with — 
her approval;.and needy souls here, there 


and elsewhere, did they know the source * 


of the aid they received, would mourn her 
loss and bless her memory. She was buried 
beside her husband and son in Oakhi 
Cemetery, Georgetown, D. C., on the afte: 
noon of Sept. 21. —H 
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